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621, 
POYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 73rd 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will 
wae place, in Freemason's-hall, on Wednesday, the 25th of 


Jur 
The Right Hon. the EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., in the 
Chai 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements, 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


4, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


” + rai ’ 
ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s- 
park —General Exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, and 

Fruit. Wednesdays, June 18th, and July 9th. 

American Plants, Monday, June 9 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society. Price 5s.: or on the 
days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. ‘Tickets will be sent by post 
on the receipt of proper vouchers. with Post-offiee orders, 
payable to JAMES DE Sowenny, Post-office, ‘Albany-street, 
or postage stamps. 


Ocl AL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION and 
kK CONGRES INTERNATIONAL de BIENFAISANCE, 
London Meeting, June 1862.—The SIXTH ANNUAL MEF" 
ING of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, in conjunction with the Third Session of the Congres | 
International de Bienfaisance, will take place in London, from 
the 5th to the 14th of June. } 

The opening Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Exeter-hall, on Thursday, June 5th. at 8.30 p.m. 

The Departments will meet at Guildhall on Friday, June 

¢th, Saturday, June 7th, Monday, June 9th, and the four fol- 
lowing days, at Tl a.m., ‘for the reading of papers and discus- 
sions. Evening discussions on svecial subjects will take place 
at Burlington 
und three following evenings at 8: 30 p.m. 

The opening Meeting of the Congres International de Bien- 
faisance will be held at Burlington House on Monday. June 
oth. at lam. TheCongris will meet at Burlington Iouse, 
at lla.m., on each day during the Session. 

A General Soirée for the Association and Congres will be 
heid on Saturday Evening. June 7th, in the Palace at West- 
minster. The Reformatory and Refuge Union will give a 
Soirée to the members of the Association, and the Coneres at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
1th of June 

A Soirée will also be held at Fishmonger’s-hall 
day, the 12th June. 

Other arrangements for the entertainment of the members 
are in progress, and will be shortly announced. 

Any person (lady or gentleman) becomes a member on 
pavinent of one guinea, and receives a ticket of admission to 
all the Meetings and Soirées. 





, on Thurs- 


Every member is also entitled to a volume of the Transac- | 


tions for the year. 

Ladies may join the Association as members, as above; or 
they may obtain, on payment of half-a-guinea, a ticket of 
admission to the Meetings and Soirées. 

Tickets and programines may be obtained at the offices for 
the meeting, 12 Old Bond-street, West, and Guildhall, E.C. ; 
and at No. 3, Waterloo-place, S.W. 

GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Hon. Gen. Secretary. 
A. EDGAR, Finance Secretary. 
G. WHITLEY, M.D., Foreign Secretary. 


ULL’S LIBRA R Y, 
19, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W., 
Is well supplied with 
BEST WORKS IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, POETRY, and RELIGION. 
Two Vols. at a time—One Guinea a-year. 
Prospectuses, with terms, gratis. 


NOTICE. 
\ UDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for 


JUNE, will be ready early next week, when Copies 
may be obtained, on application, by all Subscribers and by 
the Secretaries of all Literary Institutions and Book Societies 
throughout the kingdom. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London: Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 


V UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — 

BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRA- 
RIES, and READING-ROOMS, in every part of the country, 
are supplied from this extensive Library with a constant suc- 
cession of New and Choice Books on hire. 

Twoor three Families in any neighbourhood may nnite in 
one Subscription, and obtain constant supplies of the best 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
~ the higher class of Fictic m, yithout disappointment or 
uelay, 

Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at 
Present in circulation, witn Cataiogues of Surplus Copies 
Withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


THE 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street. London; Cross-street, Manchester; 
New ~street, Birmingham. 


and 


CO L I D IN N K. —PERRY “and CO. ’S 
\7 PROPELLING and WITHDRAWING PENCILS can 
now be had. fitted with Red, Blue, and Biack Solid Ink, at 
3d. each, two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


()RTHODAC TYLIC or CHILDRENS’ 
PENHOLDER.—The object of this Penholder is to make 
children hold the pen correctly, 7.¢., to keep their fingers in 
@ correct position, and thus secure a good hand-w riting. 

Sold by ail Stationers. —Wholesale. Perry and Co., 37, Red 
Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


HE most romantic and amusing effect is 
obtained by THOMAS CROGER'S NEW PATENT 
ZOLIAN HARPS, which will produce music in the garden, 
conservatory, summer-house, ac‘oss the branches of trees, on 
the window-ledge, or on the water, without a performer. 
Prices from 14s, to 50s. Every person is sure to be delighted 
with the romantic effect. T. (.’s newly-revised explanatory 
price-list for the above and musical instruments of every 
description, with testimonials from eminent professors, should 
in the possession of every person, as a book of reference, 
= which may be had post-free from TioMAs CROGER'S 
Hanufactory, 483, Oxford-street, four doors east of Museum- 
street, London, W.C. 


| perience as book- keeper. reader, contributor, manager. Could 


| articles, moral, social, and political, is open to an ENGAGE- 


ouse on Friday, June 6th, ‘Monday, June 9th, | 


Price 3d.; stamped 4a 





THE PRESS. 
GUB-EDITOR.—A Sub-Editor will require, | 


at the end of June, an ENGAGEMENT on a First-class 
Liberal Provincial Journal. The South or Midland Counties 
preferred. Good reference. 
Address J. E. LILLer, Retford. 


DI’ TOR, SUB. EDITOR, READER, 
&e.—A SITUATION WANTED by an excellent C las- | 
sical, French, and English scholar; has had five years’ ex- 


at very low terms, where he 


education, 


and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


undertake to supply weekly two or three first-rate articles on 
Literary and Scientific Subjects. 
Address “S. W.,"’ News-rooms, 155, Cheapside, E.C. 


TO PUBLISHERS and others requiring 


Literary aid, the Author of Standard Works, and of 
above twenty years’ experience as a writer of first class 


requirements. 


at liberty to 
STUDIES 
MENT. Reviews, Leading Articles, or Letters on the Topics 
of the day :"Politics liberal; Punctuality. Terms moderate. 
Address. “ neva 4, Great Percy-street, » Pentonville, W.c. 


‘THE ARTS. O 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS.—The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East 
(close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. Admittance 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Seciety is now OPEN, 
at their Gallery. 58, Pall-mall, near St. James’s Palace. 
Admission, ls. Catalogues, G7. Season Tickets, 5s. 


JAMES FAHEY, See. 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS: 


Incorporated bv Roval Charter.— 
The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is NOW OPEN, from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 
tance Is, 


THOS. ROBERTS, Sec. 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


RIDGEWATER GALLERY. — The 
Public are informed that the BRIDGEWATER 
GALLERY will continue open every Wednesday and Satur- | 
day during the season, by permission of the Farl of 
Fllesmere.—Tickets to view, to be had of Mr. Situ, 157, New 
Dond-atreet. 


(pPue WORCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS. 


abroad. 








Princes-street, Westminster, 


IM PORTANT A 


and, 


in Schools. 


} Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
{ street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 


and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES 
eight years old and upwards. 


GENTLE MAN, 
4 Cambridge, who can give satisfactory testimonials, is 
the MATHEMATICAL 
of two or more PUPILS during the months of 
July, August, and September, either at their own homes or 


SUPERINTE 


OSEPH GILLOTT, 

e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
—— and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 

| que ality 5 they are put up in boxes containing one gross eacli, 
with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 


would hay 


SON 


the ARMY, CIVIL SERV 
CLARKE, &c. &c. ; 


“undergraduat 


ND 


Apply to Dr. BurGEss, St. Andrew's, Whittlesey, 
Pr eterborough. 


iy CL E RG Y, 

SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN, and AMATEUR COM- 
POSERS, who require single or a few copies only of their 
works, the cheapest method adopted either by Hand-copying, 
Facsimile, Lithography, Engraving. or Letterpress Printing. 
Estimates and samples forwarded from JOHN LANE’S 
Printing and Stationery Works, 49, K 


“LIT ER ARY, 


King-street, an 


S.W. Charts, Diagrams, 


NNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC 


mediuir 


‘COLLEGES AND ) SCHOOLS, &c. 
DUCATION.—A YOUTH can be 


RECEIVED into a first-class Scho 00] on the Continent, 
> the opportunity of 
learning French and German, and all the usual subjec.s of 


Apply to Mr. J. Wars, Richmond House School, Reading. 


J{SHER, SURREY. — The 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, 


of 


HH. we, 


IC E, 
from 


Terms according to age and 


e of 


ana 


d 1A, 
«e., 


for Educational purposes, printed and published for the author. 
Stationery best quality, at lowest charges. 


PEN 


that 


n, and 


Merchants 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION, AUGUST 1862. 37. Gracechurch-street, London. 
WORKS of ART intended for this Exhibition must be sernese = = —__—— - 
addressed to the Secretary. aud delivered at the Society's AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
Rooms in Pierrepoint-street. Worcester: or to Mr. Joserit OFFICE. No. 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


GREEN, of 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, London, on 
or before the 9th AUGUST next. 

Further particulars and a copy of = Notice to Artists may 
be. obtained on application to AYLIS, Secretary. 

7, Tything, Worcester, 20th May, ioe 


‘T rm ‘al 
DERMANENT FINE ART EXHIBI- 
TION.—ALBERT GALLERY, 34, King-street, Covent- 
garden. 

Pictures received during May: will open 2ad June. 

No charge for Cataloguing and Exhibiting will be made on 
Pictures forwarded by the Artists, but a charge, to be regu- 
lated by the space occupied, will be made on consignments 
from other parties. 

The Gallery will be re-arranged once a month, prior to which 
re-arrangement there will be a Public Sale of such Pictures as 
have not been disposed of privately. 

One-half of the space will be anportioned to the works of 
modern artists, and the other to examples of the older 


London, E.C, 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
‘fT. Palmer Chapman, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. 


Cust. 
Johu Letsom Elliot, Esq. 
James Esdaile. Esq. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 


Colonel the Hon. P. F. Cust. 
Gordon E, 


Messrs. BROWN and MACINDOE have every reason to | 
believe that they will be warmly supported in their endeavours | 
to establish a Permanent Exhibition and Open Mart for the 
Private and Public Sale of FINE ART Property; and it will 
be their constant aim to merit a continuance of that patronage. | 

Further particulars may we on application at the 

Gallery. 


without partic 
miums with a 
protits after five 
For the las 
annual abate 
policies of five 


Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, on roller. 5s. 4¢. 


\ AGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 





Sir E. 


Established 1696. 
Directors 


T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 


William Scott, Esq. 
John Sperling, Esq. 
Thomas Turner, Esq. 
Henry Wilson, Esq. 


W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Auditors. 


| James Esdaile, Esq. 
Surtees, Esq. 





. J. Ashley, ¢ 
elds, 


reet. 


-lctuary—James M. Terry, Esq. 
Secretary—Richard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This office oifers a low seale of premiums to non-members 
vation in profits, or a member's scale of 
annual participation in the WHOLE of the 
annual payments. 
3 years participation in profits has yielded an 
nt of 525 per cent. on the premiums of all 
ears’ standing. 


Bankers—Messrs. Gosling and Sharpe, 19. Fleet-street. 

Phusician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 22 
Gresv eer 

Standing Counsel—The Hon. A 


, Brook-street, 
32, Lincoln’s-inn- 


Solicitors—Messrs. Nicholl, B urnett, and Newman, 18, Carey- 
schools. st 


pre- 








GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the | The e''cct of the abatement is thus shown: 
Original Document (A.D, 1215) preserved in the British a nlm 
Museum. printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by Ase son {Annual Premium Reduced 
2 feet wide. with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- | When | ay. eg, | for First Five 4 nyual Premium. 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied Insured. | Years. 
by express permission, — 
London: Jouy Campen Torrey, Piccadilly, Ww. } 20 | «! £10 7 2 
faeces 30 2 7 7 
FOR ART-STUDENTS AND VISITORS TO THE | 48 8 0 
EXHIRITIONS. | 50 | 10813 4 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette, fep. 6s. (postage 4.) a 7 é reels 
Al NTING POPULA R LY EX- | If, instead taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a 


member chors 
further insur 
outan additic 
average, mo? 
and at thee 
more, with fi 
The followin 
thus Ge..d 


PLAINED. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
ofthe Art. By THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, painter, and 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. This work has been adopted as a | 
prize book in the Schools of Art at South Kensington. 

“We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous of un- 

| derstanding what they admire in a good painting.”—Daily | 
News. 

Lockwoop and Co., 


7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


at the existing rate of profits: — 


to employ the amount of the abatement in a 

. he may, without increasing his outlay, take 
olicy at the end of the first five years of, onan 
an 45 per cent. on the sum originally insured, 
»f the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
her additions afterwards. 
ie presents examples of the amounts to be 


Amount, with addi-- Amount withaddi- 





i Age Original j > , 
A&TISTS COLOURS.—Messrs. | when |Amoantot Serine at end'of suring st end of 
| G. ROWNEY and Co. have the pleasure to announce | Insured.| Policy. | Sit "ive years pases Be Bk nase 
the on yong el oer A oo — of GRISERNS = esas ~ seni 
COLOURS by MA RY, which enables them to supply ‘ | ¢ P1475 7 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fine, at z | a= “ 1 oe ~r 
the same prices as hitherto charged for colours less finely 40 3.000 4972 | $34. 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co, feel assured the Oil Colours 30 3,000 7,131 | 33 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, = 7s 


brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sert manufactured, and that their Water-Coiours, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more evenly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. | 
SEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Mannfacturing Artists’ | 

i 

| 


bonus payable at dea’ 


in profits in the year 1867. 


Colourmen. Retail Department, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place; 
Wholesale and Export Departinent, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 
London. 
{ 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the ae ree 
By order of the Board, 


“Asa third alternative, a member may have thecamonnt of 
the abatement converted year by year inte a pi te 


th. 
Insurances effected before the 24th June next will participate 


ICHARD BAT; Seg). 























































































































THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


APPOIN TMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 







ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This t y may be a i, or further parti- 
will be 2d to appli letter, without pay- 













oo the d L 
WwW treet, Strand, W.C. 
iote the number of the 


\ f rs 
- B x" cilita ate re ference ; and also inclose 


a grammar 


S* COND | MASTE R SOBIP in 





schoo! ( -man who is a firm dis- 

linar sina +3, arithmetic, writing, 

{ Hemt ad experience in tuition. Salary 50. by 
trustec 1. with dinner and tea by ad master ‘it 








uld given and occasional duty obtained. Rer raired early 
n Au Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5882, 10, 

i m-street. Strand, W.C 
to he house of a 


reside in t 


pe TOR, 








lergyman, and te man, and the piano. 

nelose copies of testimor ress, inclosing two stamps, 

Box 5854, 10, Wellington-st treet Strand, W.C i 

LaTOTN vr vp . ‘ 

SSISTANT MAST ER for a Cathedral 

i school to undertake Greek, Latin. French, and mathe- 

tics, and a gens I sl rercial education. Draw- 

g arecom! rd and lodging Ad- 

i 3, inc 10,.Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢ 

U NIOB assist in teaching 


MASTER, to 





ttof school. A youth 
nan, to undertake 
Samy jlodging with 








osing two stamps, Box 5&8, 1 


J UNIOR ASSISTANT in a aaaia han 
® quired (a gentleman in appearance 
! iniors in Latin, Et 








i ilent for services rend 
\ a clergyman of ex 
imps, Box 5890, 10, Wel 





and manners), to | 
! As | Addre 


| 





ant AC idress, in- | 
E | 


| «& young lady, 


Gove X-RNESS, to educate a young lady, 15 | 


years of age _ Music, drawing French, “anc 1 German, 











esired restimoi f piety and abilitv necessary. 
salary 60/. but ndent upon att — nts. Address, 
sing ty sta i 892, 10, we gton-street, W.C. 
Qc HO OL, - ASTE R an ‘ MIST RESS, imme- 
A mixed sch eS 
h read zin and ne york 
8/. per an i Theue and c radi: Ad- 
ress, inclosing two 4, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strar 


GC HOOL MISI ‘RES SS, at Mi summer next, 













for amixed ated. Adiiress, 
nelosing two stam Box aaah: W.C. 
Ni ISTRESS “(certifi ited) for an infant 
4 H hool in the country. Salary 40/. perannum. Testi- 
onials required. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5898, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED.» 











Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Lducational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspe ted, or further particulars will be 
supplied to appl icants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDU¢ ASSOMAE _Reaistry, Critic 

ttice, 10, Welli trand, W 
Applic an 8 t uld quote a number of the 
*in each ci ise, ) facilitate referen and also inclose 





two stamps for rep] 
* 


S FRENCH MASTE 
A S bagi H MASTER 
r Midsummer 


a Parisian, many yee urs eng 
ie é y Id 


in a school or 
aged in teaching. 
two stamps, 








losing 
1, We 


PRIV ATE 


AS 
MASTER in 


é ky U TOR in a family, or 
a school (from June to October), by a 
1 20, who has spent one year at Cambridge. 
the period, boar na. lodging, and 10/. Address, 
Box 11,255, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


rentleman, age 
Remuneration for 
nelosing two stamps 








AS RESIDENT MASTER in a school or 
A family, by a Prussian gentleman, 21 years of age, for 
French, German, e atin, ¢ 


Rags rm 






tT itary scien 





non-reside 


10, Wellingt et A 


AS TRAVELLING 
he me 





Strand, W. 


mip 

rl OR, by a young 

an of classi cal and mathematical attainments, during 

h of July, with the sons a nobleman or gentle- 
ress, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,259, 10, Wel- 

rand, W.C. 








1a private family (during the 
n June to October), by the son of a clergy- 
‘ambridge. Experienced 
v 1. Address, inclosing two 
mn-street, Strand, i. i be 


ESIDENT ASSISTANT 
gentleman, aged 22 vears, 

composition, and gec 
hematics. Salary trom 30/ 
Box 11,263, 10, Wellington- 








10, Wellingt 


AST rUTOR or R 
4 MASTER in a school, by a 
I erstands E t 

, Germar French 
3. ir closing two stamps, 
Strand, 















Wie, 
AS, TUTOR in a gentle man’s family Gu 
OVS under 12 year 50, who 
lish, La } , 








— gt 





Box 11,265 
YOR in a nob “ 2man’s or gentlem: an’s 
or MASTER in a good school, by a gentlen 


two stamps, 
As ru 
“ — 
age] 22 y who is a Scholar of his col , and abou 
e Lili references Terms not un a 


ith t board and Address, e- a} “yap g two stamps, 
ee 


267. 10. Wellingto nestre et, Strand, 
A S TUTOR in a school or family, by a 
4 gentleman. aged 18 years. for French in all its branches, 
and drawing. Address, inclosing 
10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C, 



















vear, W 


Box il 





atin, Greek, mathematics, 
w@ stamps, Box 11,269, 


| No objection to travel. Address, incl losing g two stamps, Box 
11,805, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 
GOVERNESS in the | 


Highest | 





AS_ RESIDENT 
a4 Sot 





a 


THE CRITIC. 


\s TU TOR, in a family or school, “ma the 
4 Head- master of Spec. Dep. of Carlisle High School, 
who will engage in London for the Midsummer vacation, 
commencing Jane 3rd and ending Aug. llth. Qualifications— 
sics, French, drawing, music, English literature, penman- 
book-keeping, &c. Terms 1/. to 21 
ss, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,27 

nd, W.€ c. 











clé 
ship, natural philosophy, 
weekly. Age 29. Addre 
10, Wellington-street, Str 











AS TUTOR ina nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
4 family, in the vicinity of London or near the coast, by 
competent to teach German, music, 
drawing, French and Italian. Experience, eleven years in 
three families. Sali 80 to 100 guineas. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a 


a gentleman, age 30. 








good 











school, or MASTER of a country National 
school, y one who is trained and certificated. “No choice 
of locality. Terms moderate, and references good, Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box il, 275, 10, Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, by a lady qualified to 
L teach music, dancing, drawing, and French. She is at 
liberty after the Midsummer vacation. Six years’ experience. 
Salary 251. to 301. Address inclosing two stamps, Box 11,277, 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

AS GOVERNESS to girls under 14, C OM- 
£ PANION to an elderly Tady, 
young ladies, by a lady 50 years of age, who is competent to 
impart superior Englis sh, French, music, and drawing. Salary 
40/. and laundry expenses. Address, 

( 9. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


YESS ina family Santen: 
by a lady who will under- 












S GOVERN 
3 hood of Li mdon preferred), 
take French ¢ rman, grammatically and conversationally, 
and the usa ies of an English education. Eighteen 
months in a first-class school, and three years in a family. 
Terms 69 guineas perannum. Address, ine vi two stamps, 
Box 11,281, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


S GOVERNESS in a family or COM- 
P PANION, by a lady, aged 382. experienced in tuition, 
and competent for English, fluent F rench and German, and 
elements of Latin, Italian, music, drawing, and painting. 
, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,283, 10, Wall ington- 
Strand, W.C. 

















street 





S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 


the daughter of a deceased clergyman, who 
can teach music, singing, drawing, the rudiments of French, 
and the usual branches of an English education. Salary re- 
quired 20/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,285, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a family, by a 
4 German lady, aged 22, who teaches her own language, 
French, and music. hteen months’ experience in England. 
Salary 45/. to 507. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,287, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. ce. 


AS GOVERNESS (D: AILY or RESI- 
( DENT), by a lady, 18 years of age, a member of the 
Church of England. <Attainments English, French, and the 
rudiments of Italian, music, and drawing. No 
locality. Address, inc’ losing two stamps, Box 11,289, 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, by a member of the 
4 Church of England, aged 20 years, for English, French, 
music, singing, drawing, and the rndiments of German. 
Locality immaterial. Address, ming two stamps, Box 
11,291, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


\s GOVERNESS, COMPANION, or 
4 LADY HOUSEKEEPER (South of England, or to 
travel abroad with an English family), by a lady, aged 37, 
compe tent to instruct in the several branches of an English 
education, with French, music, drawing, and the rudiments 
of German and Italian. Addre inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,293, 10, Wellington-str¢et, Strand, W.C. 
















10, Wel- 








S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS | 


4 (within a short distance of Town) for sound English, 
good music, and French, by a lady 40 vears of age. Salary 
35 _— per annum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,295, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS S ENGLISH TEACHER in a first-class 
4 boarding school (by a Protestant lady, 25 years of age), 
for thorouzh E sh, good music, and a knowledge of French 
and German. Seven years’ experience. Salary 40/. 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,297, 10, W ellington-street, WoC. 


S HEAD MISTRESS in a Government 
4x school, or ENGLISH GOVERNESS in a private school, 
by a lady, aged 25, trained and certificated. 
monials. If in England, salary 50/. and furnished apartments, 
if in Scotland 30/. board and lodging. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,299, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS, 

LADY INTERPRETER and COMPANION, by a lady 

35 years of age, who is well acquainted with French, Ge 

and the rudiments of Italian and music. Salary not les 

40/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,801, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 



























NESS, 
-harge of children deprived of ms “4 
34, who teaches English, French, 
iwing, and painting. Salary re- 
Box 11,303, 10, 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVER? 


L or to take the entire ¢ 
ternai care 





. by a lady, aged ¢ 
ian, German, dr: 
dress, inc Tig two stamps, 
Pet, Strand, 


S RESIDENT GOVERN 


4 tleman's family, for English, 
and the rudiments of Latin an d Italic in. 





soa: 

“USS in a gen- 
French, music, drawing, 
Locality immaterial. 











ith of England. by a lady, aged 27, able to teach 
Ge rman i ind French, with the usual E nglish branches Salary | 
sl. or 401. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,307, 10, 


Welling rton-street Strand. WG 


f teewy' ORARY E NG AGEME? 


and Angust, ina gentleman's family, 

ged 30, who teaches German and firs' 
ous shbourhood of London or vicinity preferred. 
guineas and expenses. 
11.599, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS S JUNIOR TEACHER in a good school 
: (near London preferred); by a lady, aged 17, who will 
give instruction In German, French and music in return for 
lessons to complete her own studies, 
stamps, Box 11,311, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NT for July 
by a German lady, 
ate music. 
Terms 12 











or CHAPERONE to | 


hile x two stamps, | 


choice of 


Addre 38, | 


The | 


Address, inelesing two stamps, Box | 


Address, inclosing two | 
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S} NURSE RY GOVERNESS, ie a aby, 


aged 24 years, who instructs in English thoroughiy, 
with every kind of plainand fancy needlework. Eight years’ 
experience. Salary 20l. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,313, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS (to instruct 
children under 12 years), by a young lady, aged 17, 
capable of teaching English, music, and the rudiments of 
French and drawin Salary about 20/. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11, 315,410, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








yt AGE WINE “COMI PAN Y, 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 
Xeres Comida Sherry. 
Golden. .. 18s. per dozen. 
Pale. 20s. ditto. 
“A marvel of purity and cheapness.”” 
Samples for 1s 6d. 
. Bloomsburv-street, London. 


YNEORGE SMITH, 
A 86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, 
; and 1. St. Dunsté os ill, London, E.C 
row, Greenwich, 8S.E. Established 1 d { 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
| vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele~ 
brated “Six Vintage’’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,”’ of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples omen 1 
Price Lists free on _applice ation. 











Wine Merch: rant, 


Great Tower-street. 














| on payment. 
| 








| HARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 
RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 

fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Wholesale agent, Messrs) BARCLAY and 
bee street, London; or of the Manufacturers 
id ELLAM, Enfield. 










HARP ER 








P and S. BEYFUS have OPENED 
e ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
I!lustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


* yrvwyr . Qn x T 
i RNITURE.—BARTHOLOMEW sand 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of the country. Their pi 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 










Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4 ft. 

by 8 ft. P - eoecene: ws0 5 0 
Spanish Ma ho: al Dinin “room Chair upholstered 

in morocco ... (each) O18 6 


Elegant Drawir 0 to 52:10 6 
100 Wardrobes, front .. 0 to 5210 0 
Several Second-hand Suites of Drawing-room, Dining 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their val 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illust 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
<ondon, 


H ANDSOME B RASS and ‘IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Shew Rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Hoi 





use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; Plain [ro 
Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 





stead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Red 1- 
ding and Furniture complete, as well as every description oi 
| Bedroom Furniture. 


E EAL and 
CATALOGUE, 


SON'S” -TLLUS PRATED 
containing Designs and Prices of 1" 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, 
Bedding, and — Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ham-court-road, 


yICKE NS soda “PORTRAIT and BIO- 
GRAPHY of CHARLES DICKENS will appear in 
‘THE QUEEN” of May 3!. With the same No. will be 
given a PLATE of COLOURED PARIS FASHIONS for 
June. Price 6¢.; a copy for 7 st tamps. —346, Strand, W.C 


SHIONS FOR JUNE.—A PL ATE of 

COLOURE D F or for June will be GIVEN with 
“THE QUEEN” for May 31. Also. a PORTRAIT and 
BIOGRAPHY of CHARLES DICKES S. Price 6d.; a copy 
for 7 stanps.—346, Strand, W.C. 


DVERTISEMENTS for “THe QUEEN” 


must reac h the office not . than Wednesday after- 
noon in each week.—346, Strand, 








Excellent testi- | 








Just published, aa 2s. 6d. 
IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated C /iaaae of Angling and Fishing Literature. 

3y T. WEST WOC 
Orders should be se me at once to the FIELD Office, 346, Strand. 


, a r ~ —_ a) 

HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 

ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 

small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
Fieip Ofhee Price 1s. 

Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 


. | sent inreturn for thirteen stamps.—34¢ —346, 8 8 strand. 


PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the e Choicest of 
» the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for futul 
| reading ir that is worthy of preservation. 
. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d, each; 
bound for prizes and presents, 7 7s. 6d. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Tols. or superbly 


- Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 

HE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDERS 

of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS- 

TARDY, 
for the Court above, and Proceedings by Certiorari: wit 
Statutes; and containing all the Cases decided to thi 
together with all necessar Forms and Precedents. 
THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 
6s. 6d. cloth 
l JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


including Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving ‘ _ one 
1 s i] 
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BOHN’ S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 


IN 
tichly IMustrated, at Ys per Vol 


\ AXWELL'S LIFE of the "DUKE of 


WELLINGTON. Embellished with 51 Engravings on 
Steel, and upwards of 77 on Wood, by the best Artists. New 
Edition, with a General Index. Vol. III. (which completes 
the work). 

*,* These 3 vols. were originally published at 3/. 7s., and 
obtained a very large sale at that price. They will now, in 
becoming part of this Series, cost only 1/. 7s. 

HENRY G. Bonn, York-street, Covent: garden, London, w.¢ Y 


“BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR JUD NE. 


HE NILE BOAT; or, GLIMPSES of 


the LAND of EGYPT. Complete in one volume. Mlus- 
trated with 35 beautiful Engravings on Steel and 17 superior 
Wood Engravings after drawings by the author, : 
BARTLETT. Fifth Edition, with a General Index. 8vo. 
Richly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 7s. ¢d. 


Henry G. Bory, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. New 
Edition. 


Vol. I. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER. With Portrait. 

Vol. II. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE 
POETS: Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vol. IIT. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT, 


and other Writings. 


Vol. IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH, &c. 
With Frontispiece by Phiz. 
Vol. V. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, Dr. PARR, 
and other Writings. 
Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. London: LonGMay, and 
all Booksellers. 


This day, 8vo. 10s, 6: 
‘ 
HE SLAVE POWER; ITS 

CHARACTER, CAREER, and PROBABLE DE- 
SIGNS, being an attempt to explain the real issues involved 
in the American Contest. By J. E. CAIRNES, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's 
College, Galway. and late Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. 

“Ever since I had the advantage of reading part of your 
MS. Lectures on Slavery, | have been anxious that you 
should write on the subject, in a manner adapted to the gene- 
ral reader, and with express reference to the American 
quarrel.—J. S. Mill. 

London: ParkER. Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 

by L. HATCHETTE and CO., 18. King William-street, 
Strand. 

Charles XTI...... 

Télémaque 

Louis XIV... 

Noel and Ch 















Cwesar with Latin Notes........ 
Horace with Latin Notes 
big il with Latin Notes ........ . 
‘hapsal’s Models of French Liters iture, Prose 
The Same, Po 
La Fontaine’s Fables .........cccccoscsccssessersevcccccccssees 
All strongly bound in boards. 
{ Hatchette’s Educational Catalogne. 











Latalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with authors’ 





by post on | _ names and their several works. 
receipt of | List of Hatchette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
a postage List of He me a 8 French Railway Library. 
stamp. German Li 
| Catalogue of School Drawing materials. 


Just published, Fitth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 
32 stamps. 


ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 


Treatment and prevention, illustrated by cases. By 


THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 


“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 


cellent and most temperate chapteron the Turkish Bath.’ 
Medical Critic. 


London: T. RicHarps. 37, Great Queen-street. 


VV ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 


10s. 6d. 


The ELEME Nie of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lecture 









The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


Is. 6a. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 


The LE 
6d 





The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures, 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


“One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.’ Rev. Baden Powell. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 


“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read asa 
whole without becoming wiser and — men.”"—J. D. 


Mor F ea s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 











ing in ‘his work a rede and 4 “mper very rare 


au ‘uliay in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. 


1OsSe W ho 








inte ilec 


general interest.” —Critec 
TRUBNER ‘and ‘Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


NORTH 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IIL 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo., 34s. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “La Beata,” &e. &c. 
[J 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, PRESENT, 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, riety: 





Engravings : 
. THE EXPECTED LEITER. J.D. Watson, 


“PARIS.” F. Walker. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT- 


John Gascoine. 6. 

3. THE DAILY GOVERNESS. Adelaide Claxton. 

7. THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON STREETS.—REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET. F. W. Skill. 


>, Elegantly 


Agnes Dale—Chap. VI. The Miser’s Death. 
Ode, by the Poet Laureate. 
Wood, Iron, and Shot. 


Orders should be given immediately. 


Suen: 


SSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse 


perenne Princess Mary, 


sh book ITever read. Best as tomatter, and 
. As to style, rich as an Oriental poera—its 
lang uage, th acefullest, manliest Saxon.”’—E. P. O'KELLY’s 


3. TWENTY COLOURED DI 


Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 

Royal he ona Slipper, for Wool-work. 
: : the Art 
‘an find no sympathy with its philosophy 
1d improvement from the many exqui- 
and the many pictures of beauty which 
The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
a 1e general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The "Elem nts of Individualism a book cf strong and 


Hand-screen in Beadwork. 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. Banner Screen for Bead-work. 





THE FIFTH (JUNE) N ‘UMBER OF 


LONDON SOCIETY 


IS READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ON THE GROTESQUE 


= 


. WHITSUNTIDE., 


Orrice: 49, FLEET-STREET, E.C., 


Price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND 


WORKING CLASSES, 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CONTENTS OF No. XVIII., For JuNE, 1862. 


Calendar for June. 
Correspondence, &c. 


Dilke, Mr. Lacordaire, Pere. 
Duncombe, Thomas, | MacClellan, General. 
Eglinton, Ear! of, Martineau, Miss. 
Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe Mason, Mr. 
Coburg-Gotha. Nightingale, Miss. 
Fairbairn, Thomas, } Orleans Family. 
Fechter. | Peel, Sir Robert. 
| Hill, Guinness. Pope Pius 1X. and his 
| Hill, Mrs. Councillors. 


. ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 


AND 


OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 


Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced realy for working. Camellia: to Iilustrate the Art of Paper Fiower-ma 
Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 

of Paper Flower-making. | Scarlet Poppy: to Illustrate the 


making. 
The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 


s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 













































































































AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ a 


Tales and Sketches: 

. THE BLOODLESS BATTLE 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 

THE ARMSTRONG GUN AND SOME OF ITS RIVALS. 
, ROMANCE AND A CURACY: a Tale in Five Chapters. 

THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. 
IN THINGS SORROWFUL. 
7. SOCIAL SKETCHES IN A COFFEE-ROOM. 
9. ANOTHER PEEP AT ANGLO-ROMAN LIFE. 
* SPECULATORS,” from Ward’s “ South Sea Bubble.”’ 10. MY ADVENTURF WITH BOODLE’S DOG 


bound in Crimson Cloth, Gilt Edges, will be ready on the 2nd of June. 


Mormonism and its Founder. 
Old Non-Conformists not Modern Dissenters, 
A Few Words to Boys at Home. 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


Now ready, price 2ls, handsomely bound in cloth, VOLUME THE FIRST of 


Hayy's GOleckly 3 
the Aady’s Cleckly Journal. 
Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, including: 
THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR 


tAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, 
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528 © 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


for JUNE 1862. No. DLX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

The New Exhibition. 
Mrs. Petherick’s a Journal. 
Caxtoniana.—Part 

No. 7.—On apiken in Prose, as Conclusive to Precision 

and Clearness. 

No 8.—On Stvle and Diction. 
Six Weeks in a Tower. 
The Life of Edward Irving. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: 
Our Annual Deficits. 
Who Planned the Monitor ?—A Letter from America. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FPPRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS 


Thalatta! Thalatta!—A Study | Barren Honour.—A Tale. By 
at Sea. By the Author of the Author of * Guy Living- 


Salem Chapel.—Part V. 


“ Catarina in Venice."’ Con- | stone,”’ “Sword and Gown,” 
clusion. &c. Conclusion. 
Hungary. Essays on Political Economy. 
June, Reing a Sequel to Papers 
Goingon. Bv A. K. H, B. which appeared in the Corn- 
The Reign of Terror. Part hill Magazine. By John 
First Ruskin. 


shemsaie Translations. The International Exhibition. 
London: PARKER, SoN, and Bours, West Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 


JHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 30 
(for JUNE), price One Shill ling, with Two ziestations. 
CONTEN 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. 
(With an [lustration.) 
Chapter XXXVIL—Nec Plena Cruoris Hirudo. 
XXXVIII.—The Bearer of the bowstring. 
At the Great E zhibition. 
Courts- Martial. 
May: In Memoriam. 
Is it Food, Medicine, or Poison? 
The Shallowell Mystery. 
The Home of a Naturalist 
A Concert. (With an Iilustration. ) 
What are the Oil Wells? 
Roundabout Papers, No. 22. 
The Notch on the Axe.—A Story 4 la mofe. Part ITI. 
Ssirn, EL_per, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Price One Shilling, 
NAC MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
No. XXXIL. for JUNE, 1862. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Brewing of the American Storm. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

2. Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, author of ‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn."' Chap. LX. The ridge at Last. LXT. Saved. 
LXIL. Mr. Jackson's Big Trout. LXIL, In which Gus 
cuts Flora’s Doll's Corns. 

3 Lines written in the Bay of Lerici. By Perey Bysshe 
shelley. (Prom his unpublished MSS 

4. Management of the Nursery. By Arc hibald Maclaren, of 


the Gyinnasium, Oxford. Part IL Clothing and Exer- 
cise for Children. 

Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By John Raffini, author of 
* Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &c. Chan. IV. 
Cedant Arma Toge. Y. Vincenzo goes on a Fool's 
Errand, 


Correspondent in America. 
Washington to Wheeling. 
Wheeling to Cincinnati. 
The Ohio River. 
Louisville to Nashville. 

Hymn on the Ascension. 


8. William Barnes, the Dorsetshire Poet. 
%. Electricity at Work. By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
10. Passing Events. The Conservatives and Retrenchment. 


Vols. L, IL, IIL, 1V.. and Y., are now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. bd. eac 

MACMILLAN and Co., ¢ cambridge: and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway 
Stations. 








3. Notes ofa Tour through the Border States. By our Special | 


MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUS, CCELESTIBUS UNA. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
15, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL 
WORKS, 
In Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Presentation Copies, in every varietu of suitable Binding. 


Catalogues, by post, free. 
eee eee 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the 


LX ROMANS. 8vo. lbs. 
SCRIPTURAL PREDESTINATION. 
The PLURALITY of WORLDS; the Positive 


Argument from Scripture. By the Rev. R. Knicut. 


The EMPHATIC NEW TESTAMENT. In 
which the Authorised text is so printed as to bring out, by 
the use of different types, the full meaning designed to be 
conveyed by the Greek original. By Joun TayLor. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

108 BIBLE PICTURES, fully described in 
Scripture Language. Half-bound in morocco, 8s. _ This ele- 
gant volume is remarkably adapted for presentation to the 
young. It is a workin which the principal Lessons of the 
Old and New Testament Histories may be pleasantly and 
profitably studied. 
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THE CRITIC. 
heey ae ae 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
if MAY NOT, perhaps, be generally known to our readers that a 

petition was lately presented to the Senate of the University of 

London, praying that body to make some change in the matriculation 
examination of the London University. The signatures to the peti- 
tion number more than a hundred, and among the gentlemen thus 
signing are the Head Masters of Merchant Taylor’s School, King’s 
College School, Christ's Hospital, the City of London School, King 
Edward’s School (Birmingham), the Royal Grammar School (Lan- 
caster), the Principal of King’s College, Professor Matpen, Professor 
Martineau, Professor Rusutron, &c. The petitioners ask that the 
enormous number of subjects required from boys about to enter the 
University of London should be lessened, and they even ventured to 
suggest that chemistry or natural philosophy should be left out of the 
curriculum. At present every boy who matriculates at Gower-street 
is required to pass an examination in the language, history, and 
literature of Greece, Rome, and England ; in the language, literature, 
and history of France or Germany ; in arithmetic, algebra, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry. The consequences of this rule may be 
imagined, The unfortunate boy, bewildered by this demand upon 
his intellectual faculties, too often breaks down; and almost neces- 
sarily, unless he be endowed with very remarkable talents, has a 
most superficial knowledge of each of the many subjects mentioned 
above. ‘The absurdity of the examination will further be seen when 
it is remembered that very few of the really talented boys from our 
great public schools, go to the London University; Oxford and 
Cambridge offering to them so very much higher temptations. The 
petition thus sent up was referred to the Committee on Examinations, 
and that body, in a somewhat verbose and illogical report, have 
recommended its rejection. They are particularly indignant with the 
proposition of the memorialists, “that chemistry should either cease 
to be required at matriculation, except from medical students, or that 
candidates should be free at that stage to cheose between it and 
natural philosophy.” The Committee, with very bad taste and 
almost equal ignorance, twit the memorialists with insisting that there 
is ‘nothing like leather,” by exalting Greek and Latin, of which they 
are the teachers, above chemistry and natural philosophy. Now it 
will hardly be denied that any boy of average talents may 
in three months or so, acquire a_ suflicient knowledge of 
chemistry or natural philosophy to pass the matriculation 
examination at the London University. But how about the 
language, history, and literature of Greece? What knowledge 
will a boy who commences to learn his alpha beta in January have 
onthe ist of April? The same may be said of Latin; and indeed of 
English, German, and French. We cannot help thinking that only 
very shallow sciolists would rank chemistry or natural philosophy 
with Latin or Greek as instruments for training the intellect; and to 
suppose that the literature and history of any language, either 
living or dead, can be acquired after any fashion in as short a 
time as elementary chemistry, argues the very crassest ignorance. The 
committee do not attempt to refute the arguments of the memorialists ; 
they do not attempt to show that one subject thoroughly studied is 
not far better as a means of mental training than half a score hastily 
and imperfectly got up; or that what is found impossible for young 
men trained in all the best schools in England, should be found easy 
ior the second-rate pupils of other schools at a much younger age. 
The Committee talk in general terms of *‘ symmetry” and “ a many- 
sided range of elementary study,” &c., after the following fashion : 

Your Committee advert to the point on which the memorialists lay their main 
stress and rest their positive suggestions, viz., that the number of different sub- 
jects included in the examination is too great, and ought to be reduced, Here 
the Committee are compelled to join direct issue with the memorialists. The 
Committee hold on their side “a clear conviction ” that this multiplicity of sub- 
Jects to which the memorialists object is the cardinal principle and distinctive 
feature of the Matriculation Examination; and that it cannot be abandoned 
without ruining the symmetry and completeness of the University system, taken 
as a whole, 
They are candid enough to own that they neither expect nor want 
accurate knowledge, and we doubt whether their expectations will be 
fully answered : 
“They do not expect from it knowledge thorough and accurate—to use the 
language of the memorialists. Those two epithets, taken conjointly, describe 
the perfection of knowledge; belonging to the close of the academical course, 
and not to the commencement. But they do expect from it knowledge 
elementary and accurate (i.e., accurate as far as it goes, though only elementary ) 
in each of the several subjects which make up the scheme for matriculation. 
And this is exactly the stock which every student ought to be required to lay in 
before he enters upon his special voyage towards arts, science, or medicine, in 
order to make himself a worthy member of an University founded to encourage 
Tegular and liberal education. 

The London University has won very few distinctions ia the Indian 

vil Service and other difficult competitive examinations, where 
accuracy cannot be atoned for by slipshod sciolism. Nor are we 
surprised at this when we‘consider the system which the Committee on 
“Xaminations are determined to retain. 





The following letter sufliciently explains itself. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from pointing out to the special notice of our readers the 
passage in it which asserts that the change in the mode of examination 
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promised by the Dean of the College of Precepturs has not yet come 
into existence; and also that a formal complaint bas been addressed 
to the Council of the College on some grave irreguiarities alleged to 
have taken place at a recent proctorial examination in the town of 
Margate. We trust the Council will speedily be enabled to publish 
to the world that a radical change has taken place in their system of 
proctorial examinations, and, also, that they will not object to state 
the exact change when made. 


Str,—I have read attentively the letters of Dr. Jacob and of Mr. Robson, 
which appeared in the Criric of May 24 and May 3, relative to the Proctorial 
Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 

Having been engaged in schools under the examination of the College, both 
in London and in the country, I can bear testimony to the justice and accuracy 
of your remarks on this subject, and to the necessity of some such change in 
these examinations as you have advocated. 

The letter of Mr. Robson struck me as rather an avoidance of the real ques- 
tion than a reply to your observations. The question is not what Mr. Robson's 
instructions to the proctors may be, but how these instructions are carried out; 
and I must tell him that he is altogether mistaken if he believes that there is 
nobody present in the room during the examination but the proctor. From all 
I have myself seen and have learned from others, I should say that the general 
practice is rather the opposite of what Mr. Robson assumes it to be. 

Asit is physically impossible for one man to have his eye over every boy in a 
large room, and at the same time to move about among the candidates, distribut- 
ing the examination papers, and supplying all their wants in the shape of pens, 
writing-paper, pencils, &c., as they may require them, the principal or his 
assistants are almost necessarily employed for this purpose. There is thus 
ample opportunity for prompting and assisting the candidates in their difficul- 
ties; and when you have on the one hand the priucipal and his assistants with 
their character as teachers at stake, and on the other a friendly proctor, en- 
gaged and paid by the principal—all having a common interest in producing a 
good examination—there is, as you justly observe, ‘‘a fearful temptation” 
thrown in their wav, which the schoolmasters must be either more or less than 
men to resist. All this time there is not a single officer of the College presert 
from the beginning of the examination to the end, to check irregularities or re- 
port them to the council. Mr. Robson says, indeed, “the proctorial examina- 
tion is intended to be conducted in every respect in precisely the same way as 
that of candidates examined in London.” But what comparison can there be 
between the two systems? In the country school, you have the principal, his 
assistants, and the friendly proctor, if not actually assisting the candidates, 
exercising a most important influence upon them by stimulating the idle, re- 
proving the careless, and prompting the dull and incompetent; and, lastly, 
keeping every candidate fully occupied to the last moment of the allotted time, 
and thus producing the utmost possible amount of work for the examiners. In 
London there is nothing of all this, A candidate may work or not work, just 
as he pleases, with no eye watching him to report his inattention and idleness. 
He may leave the room when he pleases, and stay away as long as he pleases, 
or altogether if he is so disposed. No one who knows what boys are will pre- 
tend to say that these svstems of examinations are alike, or that schools under 
the proctorial examinations have not, in this way, an immense advantage over 
those examined in London. Nordo I think that. the public will continue to 
place confidence in examinations which are open to such grave abuses, and at 
the same time so unfair to one class of candidates and schools as compared with 
another. Mr. Robson refers to the per-centage of successful candidates as a 
decisive proof that the proctorial examinations are quite as strict as those in 
London ;‘but he either forgets, or does uot choose to state, that a country school- 
master can always withdraw an unsuccessful candidate from the examination, 
or request the proctor not to send up his papers! whereas in London every boy 
who enters the room must give up his papers whether they are finished or un- 
finished— good, bad, or indifferent. 

Dr. Jacob confirms the announcement previously made by Mr. Robson, that 
the council has determined ‘on an essential alteration of the proctorial exa- 
minations.” What may be the nature of the alteration contemplated I do not 
know, I can only say that, in the interval, an examination has been actually 
held by the College, and that no alteration whatever has been made in the proc- 
torial examinations of this town, where several schools have just been examined. 
From information that has reached me, I have reason to believe that a formal 
complaint has been addressed to the council of some grave irregularities which 
have arisen from the loose way in which the duties of the proctors have been 
exercised.— I am, Sir, yours, &c., A Scnoon ASSISTANT, 

Margate, May 26. ee 

It now seems as certain as anything can well be that there can be 
no longer any hope of seeing the International Exhibition made what 
is called a commercial success. We hear this with regret, because, 
although from the general mismanagement and spirit of jobbery 
which has been allowed to pervade the whole—to the conversion of 
the most magnificent collections of works of art and industry that the 
world ever saw into a vast huckster’s shop—it did not deserve to 
succeed ; still we are sorry to think that the public spirit and 
confidence in the result exhibited by the guarantors should lead 
to such a practical test of their patriotism as the payment 
of a serious per-centage upon their guarantees will certainly be. 
Up to the present moment, the number of visitors who have paid at 
the doors barely exceeds one half of those who had been to the Crystal 
Palace at the corresponding time in 1851; and we hear that, allowing 
for the sum to be paid for each day’s use of the building and all the 
working expenses, the receipts now amount to a serious daily deficit. 
Some sanguine people still look forward to the shilling days with hope ; 
but it is confidently stated that an average attendance of at least 
60,000 persons will be needed from now to the middle of October in 
order to pay the expenses and save the guarantors harmless. As far 
as we can see, we discern no prospect of this. 





We can have no objection to give insertion to the following 
comment : 

Srr,—I know not whether I am trenching upon your province in pre- 
suming to dictate to a Critic; but, perhaps, in a desire—one which 
must certainly actuate all liberal-hearted public expositors—to diffuse, 
by every possible means, intellectual “ saws,” you will, after all, give an 
obscure corner to a few—just a few—words upon the subject of “ Know- 
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ledge v. Wisdom.” In a review of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s new work, 
“ Psychological Inquiries”—marked throughout by that temperance of 
argument and firmness of diction for which, in my humble way, I have 
long held the Critic to be highly and justly celebrated—you enter, with 
characteristic boldness, upon the discussion of a problem which has, I 
think, puzzled sages and philosophers not a little throughout nearly all 
past times. Without having anything to say about Sir Benjamin’s 
lucubrations on the almost occult science of psychology, I allude directly 
to your decided assertion, in contradiction of the great doctor’s views, that 
“ wisdom and knowledge are discovered to be identical.” And upon no 
weak or untenable grounds do you thus throw down the gauntlet to the 
“ philosophers of moderation.” You call to your aid that erudition 
without which the critic would be but weakly armed, and say further, 
that “ in many languages they (wisdom and knowledge) are identical, or 
nearly identical, in name.” Now, I trust you will not deem me imperti- 
nent if I vent an old scrap of Massinger’s, which has just flcated upper- 
most in my head: 
Pray you, use your freedom 2 

And so far, if you please, allow me mir 

To hear you only ; not to be compelled 

To take your moral potions. 






J think that “knowledge” and ‘ wisdom” are quite different in their 
significations, and I find myself backed out by many very great thinkers. 
The poet Gray seems to have fallen into the belief advocated by you 
when he wrote his celebrated ‘“‘Ode on Eton College,” because in that 
poem he says: 

Where ignorance is bliss "tis folly to be wise. 

It is manifestly a fallacy to say that because ignorance is blissful it is 
necessarily foolish and absurd to seek wisdom: it is equally fallacious to 
say that wisdom is, under any circumstances or conditions, a foolish 


object of pursuit. It would be wisdom in a ploughman to avoid the 
tavern, to husband his means, and to seek after the priceless jewel of 
eternal salvation; but he might never have even heard of the battle of 
Hastings, of the institution of trial by jury, or the name of Euclid. 
Look here, my dear Sir, how differently Sir William Davenant puts the 
thought: 
But ask not bodies doomed to die, 
To what abode they go; 
Since knowledye is but sorrow’s spy, 
It is not safe to know. 

This apt quotation will be found in Davenant’s ‘The Philosopher and 
Lover ;” and, as this poem was written about a hundred years before 
Gray lived, the latter may have made a bungling imitation of it. Atany 
rate, acertain poet of whose name you will have heard—Quarles—has lett 
to posterity this happy couplet: 

The curious hand of knowledge doth but pick 

Bare simples. Wisdom pounds them for the sick. 
Then a true nature poet, a true Christian, and a mighty thinker, by name 
Cowper, goes further; for he says in his “'Task” (book vi.): 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Anowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

I know the Baconian phrase, “‘ Knowledge is power,” andI know the 
aphorism in the “ Treatise de Heresibus,” ‘“* Nam et ipsa scientia potestas 
est;” and I further know that these gems of thought may have been 
founded upon the text in Proverbs xxiv. 5: “ A wise man is strong.” But 
this doesn’t show any connection in meaning between “ knowledge” and 
“wisdom ;” and I merely mention it to anticipate you. Hoping you will 
give these stray lines a corner in your valuable literary paper,—lI am, Sir, 
yours, &c. W. McG. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





THE PATHS OF HISTORY. 
The Divine Footsteps in Human History. Edinburgh and London 

William Blackwood and Sons. pp. 456. 

T IS SUPPOSED that all things must be good, bad, or indif- 

ferent ; but many a thing is an exact compound of the three. In 
this volume the indiiferent predominates over the bad—the bad over 
the good. The author is manifestly an amiable, excellent person, of 
large and liberal mind. But his thought and his reading seem both 
to have been limited. If his studies and speculations had been more 
comprehensive, he would have discovered that the subject of his re- 
spectable volume had been often and better treated before, and he 
would scarcely have spoken of the means by which, according to him, 
great light is thrown in his pages upon certain questions, as both un- 
usual and unprecedented. It would not be fair to accuse a writer so 
estimable of vanity and arrogance. What looks like arrogance and 
vanity arises from the author’s ignorance of the numerous and gene- 
rally unsuccessful attempts previously made to throw a light on the 
mysteries of Providence. He honestly dreams that he is the first in 
the field. No one before him has tried to trace the Divine footsteps in 
human history, and therefore he reserves the right of translation! If 
Frenchmen, Germans, and other dull mortals are willing to be 
instructed by the author’s revelations, he is determined that they shall 
pay for the benefit. Not to speak of hosts besides, Bossuet, in his 
** Discourse on Universal History,” followed with the glance of his 
ardent and opulent genius the Divine footsteps in human history, such 
at least as he conceived them to be. For a gifted Bossuet, or for the 
humblest scribe, we doubt whether there is not great presumption in 
the effort to picture in detail the moral government of the world. The 
cardinal offence is in the notion that man, with his puny faculties and 
bounded sight and insight can determine what the moral government 
of the world should be. In the first place, this earth is but a small 
portion of immensity; in the second it is but a small portion of earth’s 
past and present affairs that any human being can know; in the third 
place, never, in the developments of the universe, is the moral dis- 
covered to be the exclusive or even the leading principle. The 
vitalities of the universe rush invincibly on, obeying—so far as the 
keenest, most pious eye ean see—no law but their own spontaneous- 
ness. And are not they the wisest and worthiest of our race who bend 
to the necessity, and calmly and courageously fia their relations to it? 
But pedants come on the scene who are not so modest. They prove to 
us, by a philosophy which labours under no other misfortune than that 
of contradicting facts, that woe is not woe, wickedness not wickedness, 
confusion not confusion; that all is for the best. 

Optimism is either the profoundest or the shallowest of philo- 
sophical schemes. If it is joyous sympathy with the harmonies 
of nature it is beautiful, it is divine; but if it is the arbitrary 
endeavour to discern a moral purpose in every event, it is as 
silly as it is false. As a part of nature, as the minister of 
nature, let man be an optimist if he will; optimist let him not 
be, as infallible interpreter of moral enigmas, as infallible exponent 
of moral intentions in that infinite realm which defies alike man’s con- 
ception and his control. In truth, this cheap, common-place, canting 


optimism is worthless, unless it can show that in every case, without 
exception, a moral plan is accomplished. 
sible. 


Now this is plainly impos- 
With what is history so rife as with heroisms, martyrdoms, 





| that bore no fruit? Just, also, when some noble institution had 
grown perfect it was destroyed ; just when some noble cause was about 
to triumph it was crushed. What so rich in radiance, symmetry, and 
grace as Greek civilisation ? Yet ignominiously it perished. What 
so grand, so strong, so organically complete as Roman civilisation ? 
But it perished more ignominiously still. The decay of the 
Roman Empire gave to the human race a thousand years of 
darkness, anguish, despair, Admitting that a new civilisation is rising 
out of the ruins of feudalism, can we demonstrate it to be equal, as an 
organic whole, to the civilisation of Greece or of Rome? And, even 
it we could demonstrate this, how are we to explain and to vindicate 
the torture and the shame, the blood and the tears, by which the new 
civilisation has been bought? Why should a bundred generations be 
crucified that coming generations may be happy? And why, as in 
Africa, should countless multitudes, for countless centuries, pine in 
misery and degradation, and have no variety to the most bestial lust 
but the most brutal violence ? 

The utilitarian or teleological optimists have always a reply 
ready. They say that we do not know the entire theatre, the 
entire drama, and that the ultimate results may be high and 
holy. Precisely, however, because we do not know the entire 
theatre, the entire drama, should we not, like the optimists, pro- 
nounce dogmatically and pretentiously, The matter 1s much more 
serious and complicated when, from the career and chronicle ot 
nations, we pass to the component parts of a community. Here we 
behold that, as a rule, the more godlike the nature the deeper is the 
tragedy. Though this theme tempts us, we abstain, lest it should be 
supposed that we are pessimists and sceptics, which assuredly we are 
not. But a flippant optimism provokes and justifies a mocking 
atheism ; for when a narrow, ethical idea of Deity is vanquished, it 
costs only a step more to deny Deity altogether. Now our author has 
not improved the matter by binding Him to time who has pre-emi- 
nently been called the Eternal. Chronology and teleology are to be 
companions; they are to be more—they are to be one identical force! 
This has not the disgusting quackery, but it has the contemptible 
frivolity, of millenarianism. from the earliest attempt of Edward 1. 
to seize Scotland, to the marriage of James IV. to Margaret Tudor, 
two hundred and five years elapsed ; from the marriage of James and 
Margaret to the final union of England and Scotland, two hundred and 
five years elapsed; facts predestined, svymbolical, sublime! ‘I he 
author furnishes us with other examples, Chronological coincidences, 
interesting as curiosities, do not exist for our author. But cycles ot 
action are by infallible decree interwoven with cycles of time! This 
scheme of providential operation is as monstrous as it is mechanicit. 
It is as puerile as it is gloomy; it is the most idiotie of crotchets, 
while it is as hard and horrible as the heathen Fate. Is there one 
Providence for one nation and another Providence for another nation: 
For one nation does Providence work in cycles of time which, towards 
nations not so favoured are wholly disregarded ? There is a metapbys!- 
cal fascination in numbers which Pythagoras, and souls as mighty, have 
felt. Numbers have been sacred; and on the poetic threshold of ancient 
symbolism the sacredness of numbers meets us. But there is nothing 
sacred, suggestive, metaphysically enthralling in our author’s num- 
bers: they are as vulgar as the vulgarest arithmetic can saake 
them. 


As, however, the amusement seems to our author’s taste, and 
may possibly be to the taste of some of his readers, we gladly anc 
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generously help him to a few more illustrations. They may adorn a 
second edition. The two great political regenerators, Fox and 
Mirabeau, and the two great poetical regenerators, Alfieri and Goethe, 
were born the same year, 1749. 
Pitt, Schiller, and Burns ; and Pitt was by temper as revolutionary as 
Burns and Schiller—was, whether he intended it or not, the most 
revolutionary statesman England ever had. In the year 1769, Soult, 
Wellington, Napoleon, Alexander Humboldt were born; Soult on 
the 29th March, Wellington on the Ist May, Napoleon on the 15th 
August, Humboldt on the 14th September. Wellington came just 
between Soult and Napoleon, as being fore-ordained to knock down 
the first with his left hand, and the second with his right ; and Hum- 
boldt was to be the Napoleon the Great of science. Walter Scott 
was born on the 15th August 1771. As, consequently, the 15th 
August was the natal day both for Scott and for Napoleon, Scott was 
fittest to be Napoleon’s biographer. The year 1788 had the honour 
of welcoming into the world Peel and Byron. Though Peel long 
survived Byron, yet both the poet and the statesman were struck 
down just when the world was looking for what was ripest and richest 
in them to be unfolded. Bulwer and Disraeli chose to come on the 
stage in 1805, when Napoleon was thundering his stormiest on the 
Continent. In their own way, Bulwer and Disraeli have been thun- 
derers too, but the thunder has been somewhat of the theatrical 
kind. In 1712, Frederick the Great was born: 1812 saw Napoleon 
overwhelmed in Russia: but in 1712 Rousseau was also born. French 
Revolution was the incarnation chiefly of Rousseau’s principles, and Na- 
poleon was the demigod of the Revolution. A hundred years divided 
the birth of the revolutionary prophet from the downfal of the revolu- 
tionary hero. 

Let these examples suffice, It would be easy to fill a dozen 
volumes with chronological coincidences. Nothing more is re- 
quired than a good memory, good books of reference, and a little in- 
genuity. But what do the chronological coincidences prove? They 
are chronological coincidences, and that is all, To find in them Pro- 
vidential arrangement, a moral machinery, a foreshadowing of remote 
catastrophes, is to degrade philosophy into a juggle, and to render 
the teachirgs of history as worthless as the rubbish in Zadkiel’s im- 
pudent almanack, It is not the logical, it is the analogical faculty 
which is the mother of ideas. But the analogical faculty—which in 
men of genius brings forth all lofty thoughts, all beautiful phantasies, 
in inferior men breeds inanest, insanest conceits. And notwithstand- 
ing the respect which we heartily feel for the writer of this book, we 
must remorselessly exile his visions to the region of the inane and 
the insane. He would almost have us believe that infinite space, 
infinite time, have been concerned in the creation of Scotland’s Presby- 
terian Churches; that, indeed, for scarcely any other purpose, have 
infinite space and infinite time existed. Now it is only to the human 
eye that there are culminating points in human history, and it is only 
human prejudice which can ascribe favouritism to God. What pre- 
cedes the most stupendous or tremendous event is always more 
really deserving of meditation than the event itself, And if favouritism 
1s to be ascribed to God, what nation may not dream that it is the 
favourite? Protestants pity Spain because there the Reformation 
failed; but Spain rejoices that it has been saved from heresy 
and from schism. And every nation seems proud of those very 
things in its faiths, habits, and institutions which other nations are 
disposed to condemn, or to commiserate. Our author repeats the 
silly jargon about Great Britain being the envy and wonder of sur- 
rounding nations. Now, if our author were to read foreign books or 
foreign journals he would discover that the sentiment of surrounding 
uations is very different from wonder andenvy. Intelligent foreigners 
may appreciate what is good in England; but the individual English- 
man is not more disliked abroad than his country is detested, 
The imagination of the foreigner beholds an aristocracy of rank, 
haughty and grasping; an aristocracy of wealth, servile, vulgar, 
greedy, and arrogant; and a vast proletarian mass writhing in 
unutterable misery. ‘This may not be the England which Englishmen 
know and love. Surely, however, there is not much of envy or of 
wonder here. Of her material prosperity, of her political freedom, 
England can justly boast. But England’s hour of trial has not yet 
come ; and when it comes, will England be able to solve as easily 
problems, spiritual and social, as she has solved problems political and 
economical? Enchanted, enslaved by his beloved chronology, why 
should we expect our author to trouble himself about problems 
spiritual and social? Nevertheless, he ought, perhaps, to be told that 
even chronology is just as progressive as science generally. Dates are his 
creed,-his craze ; yet before he had said so much about them, would 
it not have been well if he had studied what has been called the art of 
verifying them? Recent research tends to show that the human race is 
more than six thousand years old. In any case, dogmatically to 
declare that the human race is less than six thousand years old, 
and to base a host of theories on this notion is, if theologically 
night, scientifically wrong. ‘The author also asserts as positively 
and precisely that Abraham was called in 1921 before Christ, as if he 
Were speaking about a fact as well ascertained as the birth of Queen 
Victoria three and forty years ago, In discussing the question of 
tolerance the writer ventures on some doubtful statements. He can- 
not help seeing that Christians have often been violent persecutors, 
but he maintains that this is contrary to the precepts and intention of 
Christianity. But, besides that human nature is intolerant, and must 
bear, therefore, the principal blame of intolerance, every religious 
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The year 1759 saw the birth of 
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monopoly of the truth. There are sayings in the New Testament 
which, though they may be satisfactorily explained, would seem to 
justify intolerance. The Apostles were to shake off the dust from 
their feet as a testimony against those cities which refused to hear 
with faithful ears the faithful word; it was to be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for those cities. 
Again, Paul emphatically testified that those who preached any other 
Gospel than that which he himself had preached, were to be accursed. 
It may be that tolerance is not man’s best triumph and treasure; we 
are convinced that it is not; and the mere denunciation of error is 
itself a species of intolerance. But Christianity was not and could 
not, be the proclamation and the practice of universal charity; it had 
its righteous indignations, and without these it could never have 
vanquished Paganism. Much more we had marked for comment— 
we must, however, abruptly close. The book, though not of a high 
order, is genuine ; though never original or profound, it is often sug- 
gestive, instructive, and entertaining. ATTIcus. 


THE CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles 1T., 
1663-1664. Preserved in her Majesty's Public Record Office. 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Greex. Under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. London: Longman 
and Co. pp. 798. 

HIS IS THE FIRST of the series of Calendars of the Domestic 
Papers relating to the reign of Charles II., the editing of which 

has been confided to Mrs. Everett Green. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that Mrs. Green has not followed the example of her co-editors by 
opening the volume with a summary by way of preface, calling atten- 
tion to the most remarkable items in the volume ; but it is possible 
that she will publish one with a later section of the Calendar. These 
summaries shed a light over the dry entries of the Calendar, and give 
them an interest to the general reader which they could not otherwise 

obtain; and they are even useful to the student by giving him, as a 

foretaste of his researches, a general view of the historical picture pre- 

sented by the minute historical items which cannot fail to reward his 
toil. 

The early pages of the volume are filled with reminiscences of the 
late troubles, and with marks of a new reign. Enemies are to be 
punished, friends rewarded, and favourites gratified. The very first 
page contains proof that Charles was a jovial monarch. Here is a 
declaration by the Master of the Revels of his having granted license 
to George Jolly “to raise a company of players for acting tragedies, 
comedies, pastorals, and interludes, throughout England, they staying 
only forty days in a place, and acting nothing offensive, nor in the 
time of Divine Worship, nor other prohibited time; orders that what 
company soever, either stage players, musicians, mountebanks, or such 
as go about with monsters and strange sights, as have no authority 
confirmed by himself shall have their commissions taken from them 
and sent to him.” The Court paid great attention to the stage in 
these days. When Tom Killigrew produced his play, ‘t The Cheates,” 
it was rumoured that it contained matter scandalously offensive, and he 
was required to withdraw it until it had been reviewed by Sir John 
Denham and Mr. Waller. There is a minute of this, and also of a 
letter from Secretary Bennet to those worshipful gentlemen, desiring 
their opinion on the matter, and stating that the assertion that the play 
had his Majesty’s approbation, “had no further ground than that 
some thirty lines being read to him he said, if there were nothing worse 
than that in it, it might be acted; but cautioned the company not to 
bring on to the stage anything profane, scandalous, or scurrilous, as 
they would then no longer be protected.” A little further on we find 
another entry relating to Killigrew’s company : 

The King to the Company of Players under government of Thos. Killigrew. 
The referees on the dispute between them and Thos. Killizrew, as to the dis- 
position of a share in the company failen in by death of Theopb. Bird, certify 
that Kiliigrew’s patent gives him sole government of the company, with full 
power to admit or dismiss such players as he thinks proper, and to give them 
such allowances as he pleases. ‘They are therefore to 5 ield to him the full bene- 
fit of the said share, or in case of mutiny, submit to such penalties as he is 
empowered to enforce. 

The frequenters of Newmarket Heath may be interested in know- 
ing the reputation their favourite locale bore two centuries 2g0. 
Here is a letter from one Thomas Ross (servant of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth), to Mr. Under-Secretary Williamson. “ Nothing (he > says) Is 
heard there but matches and wagers, with horrible oaths. he Uni- 
versity has invited the Duke of Monmouth to a visit, and will enter- 
tain him with all possible honour. It is usual on such occasions for 
some persons to take degrees, but the king’s letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor is requisite—such as the late king gave for his present Majesty 
when visiting the University as Prince. Requests such a letter, without 
which his lord cannot gratify one of his many applicants. Ilis lord 
is well and an indefatigable hunter. The Duke of Richmond and 
Earl of Suffolk ran the first race; the former won 100/. thereby, but 
had a serious fall. Cannot yet tell who else will break his health or 
lose his money.” 2 ; 

The violent proceedings which had terminated the last reign, had 
scattered the Crown jewels in a variety of quarters, and it became 
necessary to get them together again. At page 113 we find a warrant 
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directed to Thoman Chiffinch, William Rumbold, Elias Ashmole, and 
three others, to examine the accounts of the trustees, contractors, and 
treasurers for the sale of jewels, pictures, statues, and other goods 
belonging to the Crown, extorted from their keepers by the late 
usurped powers, and to claim such goods and endeavour to purchase 
them from the holders. All who refuse to give their accounts are to 
be proceeded against by law. 

Some of the special privileges and monopolies granted to individuals 
under the royal sign manual strike us as being curious, To George, 
Duke of Buckingham, was granted by patent the right of making 
crystal looking-glasses and coach glasses. The petition for the same 
recited that he had been at great pains at finding out the mystery of 
them, and that he had brought them to as great perfection as those 
made in Venice. The Attorney-General reported in favour of this 
petition, which was accordingly granted, and the Duke no doubt was 
much advantaged by letting out this privilege to other persons. At 
another place we find the note of a petition from Dr. Thomas Stanley 
to the King, beseeching him to prohibit all others from printing an 
edition of AZschylus, and the privilege was conceded to him for twenty- 
one years. Dr. Stanley alleged that in his edition the text of the 
author had been “reformed by him, and illustrated with a Latin 
translation and scholia, never before extant.” Of these scholia we 
need say no more than that they were probably excellent, for Stanley 
has been accused of borrowing largely without acknowledgment from 
Casaubon, 

We come upon the note of a document which reminds us of 
changes which have taken place in the arrangement of our West-end 
since those times, It is a petition by John Harvey and John Coell, 
lessees of the manor of St. James’s-in-the-Fields, to the King, for 
permission to hold a market thrice in the week, ‘for all manner of 
provisions in St. James’s Fields, and another twice a week for cattle.” 
A cattle market in that locality would have a singular appearance 
nowadays, At page 232 is a note which probably came under the 
eye of Mr. Samuel Pepys, then setting at his office in the Admiralty. 
It is the report of Robert Willis, a diver, to Captain Hicks, Willis 
had been employed to fish up some guns which had been foundered 
with H.M.S. Charles; and though he had little success in that busi- 
ness, he seems to have seen, if he did not catch, a very strange fish 
indeed. He is afraid, he reports, that the hand of God, or the power 
of darkness, is against him. ‘* Yesterday (he relates) there came 2 
strange dreadful fish and swam round about the hoy, and setting the 
water of each side the hoy and faced us, to all our men’s admiration that 
saw it: it had long grey whiskers, five ar six inches long at the least, 
and some say it had long hair hanging down to the shoulders ; but it 
looked exceeding gasfully.” A pretty story, truly, Mr. Willis, and 
let us hope that it received a proper reception at the Admiralty. 

The next item we make note of is a warrant for a licence to James 
Roch, “to erect an academy for fourteen years, for instruction in 
certain exercises and pastimes, viz., the Saracen alias Blackamoor, 
running at the ring, the cross-bow (after the Italian fashion), the 
Turkish bow, the chough, or adventure of the prize, the harquebus, 
and the pateer, hitherto not used within the king’s dominions.” Most 
of these sports are already known to us, but we must confess our 
ignorance of the exact nature of the pateer. 

The grandsire who narrates the particulars of Montrose’s death, in 
Aytoun’s spirit-stirring ballad, adjures his hearer : 

I tell thee, boy, if ere thou meet with one of Assynt’s name, 

Be it upon the mountain side, or yet within the glen; 

Stand he in martial gear alone, or backed by armed men; 

Smite him as thou wouldst smite the man who soiled thy sire’s renown: 
Remember of what blood thou art, and strike the caitiff down. 

The historical fact which inspired that fierce sentiment is recorded 
in the document of which the following abstract is given : 

Details of the accusation against the Laird of Assint, for betraying the Mar- 
quis of Montrose, who took refuge at his house, to his father-in-!aw, Sinclair; 
that it specifies no time; that the Laird wishes the time to be stated, in order 
that be may prove an alibi, but this is refused. He tried to prove compulsion, 
but this plea not being admitted for the Earl of Argyle, would not be for him, 
Sinclair coming with a train to Edinburgh to seek the price of blood, from 
which Assint received his advantage. Answers to argument in favour of 
the defendant. No exception whatever is to be received against the relevancy 
of a libel. : 

Here is the record of a knotty point of precedence mooted in the 
City. Good Master Elias Ashmole is invited to arbitrate, and we 
have his report on the same. Sir John Knight writes to Secretary 
Bennet: 

Thanks him for stopping the petition of Sir Rob. Cann and Sir Rob. Yeamans 
for precedency over those of the city not knights. Sir Rob. Cann tried to per- 
suade him to maintain precedence for him above the aldermen, and disturbed 
the church about it. Sir Rob. Atkins and other lawyers say that corporation 
officers should take places by seniority, their charter limiting the election of 
aldermen to the ancientest in place; it would be irregular for justices of peace to 
give place to those governed by them. Has tried to persuade the gentlemen to 
submit to city government, the King not having knighted them to disturb the 
government and countenance secretaries, as they have dune. Begs that they 
may be reprehended and not countenanced. 

Then comes the note of Ashmole’s report : 

Finds on inquiry that in corporations and societies, precedence is customarily 
allowed according to seniority of election, and not with reference to any honour 
conferred. Instances the Inner Temple, where those called to the Bench table 
take precedence according to seniority of call, although some are afterwards 
knighted ; also the office of Arms and city of London, where precedence is not 
affected by knighthood. ; 


A mighty question, forsooth ! 
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OURSELVES IN FOREIGN GLASSES. 


The English at Home. Essays from the ‘* Revue des deux Mondes.” 
Second Series, By Atpuonse Esquriros, Author of the “ Dutch at 
Home,” &c. Translated by Lascettes Wraxatt. London: 
Chapman and Hall. pp. 415. 

HE APPEARANCE OF THIS VOLUME is particularly 
welcome at the present time when the correspondents of the 

French papers are so carefully and laboriously describing the contents 
of the dingy coffee-houses and poses plastiques of Leicester-square, 
and asking their countrymen to accept these descriptions as true and 
faithful chronicles of London Society. M. Esquiros has long ago ceased 
to believe that “Sir Lewis” or the “ Earl of Russell” may be seen 
nightly at Saville House, or that mountebanks daily amuse the passers 
by in crowded London streets by kicking defenceless women, Some 
how or other the Italians, Russians, Spaniards, and Germans manage 
to make themselves at home among us, while the Frenchman alone 
magnifies the shabby purlieus of Leicester-square into the whole of 
London, and writes as if the unwashed riff-raff with whom he 
is unfortunate enough to come into contact for the nonce, 
were the élite of London society. It is clear from the 
examples set by M. Esquiros, and some few other writers of his 
nation, that there is nothing specially in the brains of Frenchmen 
which prevents them understanding us as well as the Germans and 
Italians do. We all know the taste, tact, and quickness of an accom- 
plished French writer; his notable power of lively and even accurate 
description ; and the humour (often exquisite) with which he keenly 
shows up that which he does not like. But all this only throws into a 
deeper shade the shortcomings of many of the newspaper corre- 
spondents who are now engaged in magnifying our real shortcomings, 
and making us daily say and do scores of monstrosities of which we 
are utterly ignorant. Perhaps, after all, these gentlemen are more 
sinned against than sinning. In truth, there is no more helpless 
animal under the sun than the ordinary literary Frenchman, landed 
for the first time, after a severe bout of sea-sickness, on the hospitable 
pavement of Leicester-square. He has, it may be, introductions to 
one or two countrymen of his own, who are almost sure to prove blind 
leaders of the blind. He cannotspeak our language ; his dress is, to our 
taste, outré; we entertain, perhaps, a prejudice that he is not over fond 
of soap and water, and we know by our nose that the cigar which he 
is smoking is detestable. What, then, ought we to do’ Adolphe or 
Henri may be an excellent fellow, and may be disposed, if he can 
only have an opportunity of doing so, to like us very much. Ought 
we, then, to muster up our best French, go and accost him politely, 
and invite him to see what is to be seen in London under our 
guidance? ‘True, he may be a critic; but he may also be a boot- 
maker, a jeweller’s apprentice, or a commis voyageur. We can only 
then advise the editors of French papers, when they send correspondents 
over to England, to procure an introduction to some one of the staff 
of a respectabie English journal (which they may readily do), and to 
take care that their correspondents know something about our lan- 
guage. Goldsmith himself never made a greater mistake in thinking 
that he, all unacquainted with Dutch as he was, could teach his own 
language in Holland, than do the Assolants, Texiers, Chaudeuils, et 
hoe genus omne, when they imagine that their native genius, unaided 
by a knowledge of our language, habits, and customs, will enable 
them to describe us as we really are, The topic, however, is a 
very disagreeable one, and we quit it with pleasure for one much 
more to our taste, viz., an examination of the contents of M. Esqui- 
ros’s volume. As we have before discussed and admitted that gentie- 
man’s qualifications for painting English life, we shall now content 
ourselves almost entirely with selecting extracts from his graphic 
pages, and trusting that his countrymen, whose good opinions we are 
of course anxious to have, may read and profit by them. On the 
other hand, it is certainly very interesting, and often very useful, read- 
ing for us to know what intelligent foreigners think and say when 
they come among us. 

M, Esquiros thus graphically sketches that very useless member of 
society, the clubman pur sang : 

For him nothing exists beyond the radius of Pall Mall; and any individual 
who dees not belong to a club is not a man. He has made of his club, his 
house, his nest, his society. Though he does not sleep there, he turns up at 
the club about nine in the morning, and remains till midnight. ‘There he 
receives and writes his letters, there he dresses, reads the papers, walks from 
room to room, or stations himself at a window. If you pass during the day 
in front of the palace where he has established his domicile, you are sure to 
see his happy face smiling through an enormous window pane. From this 
window he watches silently for hours and hours everything that takes place, 
as he says, in the Great World’s Club—for with him everything assumes the 
form of his favourite idea. He may possibly be ignorant how his own affairs 
are going on, but he knows to a nicety how the affairs of the club are managed. 
He takes an interest in purchases and the slightest domestic details; if you 
ask him in what year, month, day, or hour the best club claret was bottled, 
he will imperturbably give you the details. With him there are no good 
luncheons or dinners save those he enjoys at the marble table of the Club, 
and always at the same spot. He knows every book in the lidrary, not 
because he has read them, but because he has convinced himself they are 
there. His relations with the literary members of the club put him in a 
position to tell you the author of an anonymous book, the date of publication, 
and the opinion of connoisseurs. He will speak to you about his friend the 
Duke of , simply because he is one of the members of the club, and the 
friends of our friends are our friends. His great experience enables him to 
predict with the exactitude of a barometer the tempests which the debate must 
occasion on eertain days, and a single glance at the company in the morning- 
room is sufficient for him to determine beloreband the opinion of the club, 
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and the number of the majority. Actively mixed up in the intrigues, coteries, 
and quarrels of the House, he always ends by pntting on the political livery 
of the leader. His oratory invariably begins in this way, “ the club thinks, 
the club wishes, the club decides,” With years, he becomes rooted like old 
trees in the native soil—I mean the soil of the club. If from ten o'clock till 
midnight there is only ona member in the drawing-room, it is safe to be he 
asleep in his chair by the fireside, If he die, he consoles himself by saying 
that some of the members will follow him to the grave, and that his name will 
figure on a tablet in the list of ‘* members deceased.” That is his epitaph, his 
fnneral oration. 


We will now see what the French critic thinks of the present mode 
of adapting French plays, so much in vogue with us: 


It is certainly not space that the young authors are deficient in, for there are 
at present twenty-four licensed theatres in London, among which nine at least 
would be ready to receive any original drama that held out a reasonable 
guarantee of success. I will not say that this phenomenon has never been 
witnessed, but who is there that will not allow that the market is overstocked 
with translations from the French? Sometimes the larceny is more or less 
concealed by an alteration of names, places, and characters; but the idea and 
action of the piece present no doubt as to its origin. The most skilful of 
these adapters (for the trade has a name) is indubitably Mr. Tom Taylor, who 
displays indefatigable activity in purveying for the principal London theatres. 
Some of these smugglers of French wit try to excuse themselves by invoking the 
example of Shakespeare, who, like Molitre, took his property wherever he 
found it; but, modesty aside, they seem to forget that if the Bard of Avon 
did not always create, he at any rate transformed what he borrowed. The 
present state of the stage in France, however, is not sufficiently brilliant to 
—— two countries; and it is easy to imagine what the moon of such a sun 
must be. 

Authors and managers throw on one another the defects of a system which, 
if continued, would eventually stifle, in the country of the drama, even that 
sharp feeling of self to which the Anglo-Saxon race owes, even in the arts, a 
portion of its conquests. According to the managers, original dramas are rarely 
good enough to be produced before the public. If we may believe the authors, 
the theatres, on the other hand, oppose the progress of the national mind by 
surreptitiously favouring a epecies of literary piracy. The truth lies, I fear, 
between the two. 

The mention of the pantomime enables M. Esquiros to pay a some- 
what Gallic compliment to a well-known manager and playwright. 
“We can now form an idea of this style of piece [the pantomime] 
which resembles everything, opera, fairy drama, farce, and Italian 
pantomime, but, for all that, bears a distinctly national stamp. ‘The 
care of connecting together the parts of such a complicated whole, and 
directing the rehearsals, is generally entrusted at the large theatres to 
a gentleman who makes a specialty of it. The most celebrated of all 
is Mr, Nelson Lee, whose name is dearer to children than that of 
William Shakespeare.” 

That ‘“‘ English melancholy ” which so “‘ desolates” M. Assolant and 
his compeers is thus noticed by M. Esquiros : 

The English enjoy on the Continent a reputation for melancholy, which does 
not appear to me to be justified. Doubtless their humour has been confounded 
with the colour of their sky, which is, in truth, very gray during a portion 
of the year, but which, for all that, does not engender spleen. Most of their 
old comedies are merry. ‘hey have never been able to endure tragedy, which 
they consider too dry, and even in their gloomiest dramas they blend the 
risible with the serious, so that each may relieve the other. In private they 
like from time to time a bit of fun. It is not the less true that their laughter 
differs uncommonly from ours. English yaiety is that of a grave people, who 
for all that, are only the more jolly in their moments of fun; it is what they 
call humour, with its sudden and unexpected sallies, daring metaphors, and 
a foundation of biting eccentricity, which is most frequently concealed under 
acoldand staid air. ‘The comic actors have naturally been obliged to conform 
to this type of the national joviality, and some of them are certainly most 
amusing. They generally have, however, on the stage a certain stiffness, 
whose cause can be easily detected. The English, owing to that spirit of self- 
command which is the guide of their character, have almost entirely sup- 
pressed gesticulation in conversation. ‘This restraint, so opposed to ours, is so 
entirely a feature of the race, that in Regent-street I can at once distinguish a 
Frenchman. I need only look at the working of his arms. 


The writer narrates a sad disappointment which happened to an 
acquaintance of his: 


I know a Frenchman who, passing through London and finding the Sunday 
very wearisome, went about the streets in search of some place of amusement, 
when to his great surprise he saw a theatre open. He stepped in, full of hope; 
but, as he did not understand a word of English, he formed a somewhat vague 
idea of the performance he was witnessing. His conclusion on coming out was 
that there was too little scenery, and that the sadness of a London Sunday 
doubtless extended to the theatres on that day. In spite of the objections 
that may be urged against the blending of the sacred and the profane, I am 
inclined to regard the services at the theatres as a happy innovation. Does not 
the stage thus become a neutral ground on which two parties are brought 
together, one of which formerly destroyed the playhouses in England? Must 
not the hospitality the theatre now grants the religious sects teach them that it 
is bad policy to burn down the house of a neighbour, or even an enemy, for 
some day or another they may want it themselves ? 

We have never re-echoed the cry which was made by many well- 
meaning persons against the conversion of the theatres every seventh 
day into places for preaching, although neither did we suppose that 
even thus retired prize-fighters and quasi-clerical mountebanks would 
bring about an early millennium. 

M. Esquiros gives a most lively, though somewhat diffuse, account 
of the Derby of last year—possibly he may be now amongst us to 
record the triumph of The Marquis or Buckstone on Wednesday. 
We give some extracts from a chapter on Newmarket—a somewhat 
out-of-the-way place, to which Frenchmen penetrate much more rarely 
than to Epsom : 

1 do not know a duller town in England than Newmarket. Imagine a long, 
dreary street, to which are accidentally attached a few narrow winding lanes, 
which lose themselves in the fields. One side of the High-street, that to the 
north, is in Suffolk, while the south is in Cambridgeshire. In traversing the 
town I was, however, surprised at not seeing any of those idle, ragged boys 











who sadden thetraveller in places that possess no trade orcommerce. Tie reason 
for this fact was explained to me: here the children at the age of eight or ten 
enter the stables, where they find work. Newmarket is a town of horses. There 
is only one historic souvenir in the High-street, and that is the brick mau-ion 
Charles IT. built, and where he resided during the racing season. ‘here is 
only one modern edifice, the house in which the members of the Jockey Ciub 
meet. 

M. Esquiros, after a few words of regret for the loss of a veteran 
sportsman, the late Duke of Bedford, says : 

Thank goodness, Newmarket retains another patron : I allude to Lord Stam- 
ford, who remains staunch as an anchor to the turf, and thus protects the old 
metropolis of horses. It is, so to speak, his kingdom. Very recently it had 
been Lady Stamford’s birthday: joyous peals of bells incessantly proclaimed 
the happy anniversary, and an army of jockeys sat down to a splendid dinner 
annually given them by their liberal master. The stables enjoy a European 
reputation. It is ditlicult to gain access to them; but as Lord Stamford himself 
had been kind enough to announce my visit to his trainer, Mr. Joseph Dawson, 
I entered without any obstacle the sanctuary of sport. The trainer of an 
English nobleman is himself a gentleman of importance, who keeps many 
servants, a pretty house, a drawing-room furnished with the most sumptuous 
elegance, and his haudsomely-dressed wife does the honours gracefully. 1 was 
first taken into a yard enclosed by brick buildings with two wings which are 
connected with a central edifice surmounted bya belfry. In the centre of the 
yard an enormous Newfoundland dog was enthroned in a magnificent kennel. 
All along the buildings were doors opening to let the horses pass in and out. 
Each of them has its sleeping apartment. It is a very clean, well-lighted stall, 
with walls carefully whitewashed and covered with iron plates, a manger 
shining like marble, and a bed of fresh straw, removed every morning, for here 
wet litter is unknown. Each of these horses has its groom or lad to perform its 
toilet and supply its every want. This toilet is extremely complicated: it 
requires a complete stock of sponges, combs, brushes, towels and other articles, 
which reminded me of a fashionable lady’s dressing-room. The horses are a!so 
dressed in cloth garments which many a poor man ia London would be glad to 
have. 

Yet, transit gloria, these cherished horses come to base uses : 

I was looking one day in the streets of London at a cab-horse, which affected 
the airs of aruined gentleman, The driver, on opening the door, said to me, 
“You are going to have the honour of being drawn by one of the old favourites 
for the Derby ;” and he uttered emphatically the name of a borse which I had 
really seen in the annals of the turf. I at tirst believed that this was a jest, 
and it is very possible that the cabman had deceived me; but I have since 
assured myself that a very large number of the horses that drag hired carriages 
over the London pavement are old turf celebrities. 


If so, the fact says but very little for the humanity of the owners, 
who have pocketted large sums of money from the successful exertions 
of these same animals. 

Our hastily-selected extracts have, we hope, been sufficient to show 
that M. Esquiros is an intelligent and appreciative observer, well- 
fitted to expound our idiosyneracies to his countrymen. The unfor- 
nate part of the matter is, that while the Assolants and Texiers 
are plentiful, writers like M. Esquiros are few and far between. 


PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMITH ON RUSSIA. 

Three Cities in Russia. By Prof, C. Prazzt Smrru, F.R.SS. L. & E. 

London: Lovel Reeve andCo. 2 vols. pp. 499, 546. 

T IS UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE that, of all European countries, 

_ that which we know the very least about is Russia. In some 
senses, perhaps, it is erroneous to class that strange, mysterious 
empire in the European family. Language, history, manners, and 
policy separate it completely from all the others, and, standing as it 
does with one foot firmly planted in Asia and the other in Europe, its 
national characteristics seem to partake as much of the rich and 
solemn mystery of the Asiatic character as of the impulsive vigour and 
practical directness of more western peoples. Russia is indeed 
separated from the rest of Europe by a distance far greater than the 
actual number of miles to be measured on the map. She is remote 
from them in the spirit as well as in the body. ‘The difliculties of the 
land journey are great, and for months the bonds of winter bar the 
waters of the Baltic against the traveller; but these physical difli- 
culties are more easily overcome than the obstacles of feeling, the 
mental antipathies which exist between us and Russia. Little as she 
is understood by the mass of mankind, she is regarded with an awe 
which is nearly akin to terror. Without knowing exactly whence it 
arises, or how it is exercised, we feel that her power is immense, and 
that it is dangerous to the rest of the world. Something of this is 
caused by her vastness, but more by her inscrutability, In the great 
comity of nations, she sits apart, silent, observant, and unfathomable. 
While we confess our inability to understand her, we cannot 
help feeling that she understands other peoples thoroughly, and 
that she is able to search out the secrets of their hearts for her 
own purposes. It is characteristic of the nation, that whilst few people 
who are not Russians understand that language, the Russians are the 


aptest linguists in the world. It is commonly asserted by those who 


know nothing about it that the Russian language is only used by the 
peasants, and that French and German furnish the current coin of all 
polite and scientific conversation. Professor Smith dispels this fallacy. 
He declares that the Russians are intensely national in their use of 
and fondness for their language. He points to the number of native 
newspapers and periodical publications in proof of this. At the same 
time he deplores the general ignorance which prevails es to this lan- 
cuage and literature among British literary men. ‘‘ What English 
editor knows Russian 2” he asks; ‘* or even pretends to know it ?” he 
adds, with some malice. There is too much truth in this we fear 3 
though we certainly are acquainted with more than one working man of 
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letters who has mastered the difficulties of that formidable alphabet of 
thirty-six letters which Professor Smith regards with such dread. 

We will at once admit that the volumes before us are likely to 
promote a better understanding of Russia and the Russians than any 
book that has lately appeared on the subject. The “ Journey Due | 
North,” by Mr. Sala, and Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s volumes, afford | 
some very pleasant reading ; but they are mere sketches by the way, 
and can give us nothing but a very superficial, and consequently, in 
all probability, a very inaccurate view of matters. Both come out of 
very hasty visits to Russia at the time of the Coronation, and neither 
author (whatever may have been his special qualifications as a quick 
observer and graphic sketcher of life and manners) possesses, as far as 
ve know, any considerable acquaintance with the language. This is 
a fatal shortcoming, where the laws, manners, and feelings of a people 
re to be interpreted; and although Professor Smith had many 
idvantages in the shape of the opportunities afforded him for getting an 
insight into Russian society, we scarcely feel that his knowledge of 
the language is perfect enough to make him a perfectly reliable guide. 

The preface informs us that it was scientific business that took the 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland to the banks of the Neva. His wife 
accompanied him, and we think we are not mistaken when we fancy 
that we can detect traces of her aid in these pages. ‘The business in | 
hand detained the Professor at St. Petersburg, and in the meantime 
he was received with that warm-hearted hospitality which the culti- 
vation of science seems always to beget, at the Imperial Observatory of | 
Pulkova. Opportunity was afforded for an interesting visit to 
Moskva, as, in deference to the principles of correct orthography, he 
names the ancient capital of Holy Russia. He also visited Novgorod. 
These are the thrce cities which give the title to the book. 

It is natural that, in the eyes of the astronomer the Observatory of 
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collection of hook-joint handles, the one which was proper to the distance of 
said eye-piece from the right ascension circle, connected it therewith and 
brought its end to the hand of ihe observer, already seated in the chair; 
thirdly, the sergeant turned the windlass of the dome movement, until he saw 
that the object-glass looked fairly out of the opening; and fourthly, be brought 
a small table with pens, ink, paper, and a lamp, close to the observer’s elbow ; 
and then retired once more into that passive columnar attitude in which the 
Russian soldiers have so often, when it was their duty to do so, steadfastly 
defied death in allits horrors on many a glorious battle-field. 

The experiences of the Professor and his wife, as to the expense of 
living in Russia, were, at first, similar to those of every English 
traveller who, as yet, has written on the subject—they found every- 
thing insupportably dear, and after a week or two’s trial of hotel 
prices and restaurateurs, they came to the conclusion that living in St, 
Petersburgh was about twice as expensive as living anywhere else. 
Before long, however, they discovered that this was rather the result 
of their own inexperience than of any absolute necessity to live at 
these famine prices; and when they had once acquired the art of 
shopping, they found that living in St. Petersburgh might be made 
very cheap by those who are acquainted with the ways of the place, 
and know something of the savoir vivre. Bread, tea, and wine, may 
be got of excellent quality and at moderate prices, if you only know 
where to go to for them. Crriticising a bottle of ‘* white port,” which 
had cost them seventy-five kopeiks, they found that that moderate 
sum “had provided as much as three rubles two days before, at a 
restaurant :” 

This immediate success, however, was rather dangerous, for our next step 
viz., in purchasing milk, without previous inquiry, at a provision shop—where 
it was handed to us out of an ice-safe, by a sleek-bearded, smirking, and rather 
westernised man—proved something of a failure in point of economy. We suc- 
ceeded, though, the next day, in finding another milk-shop, much closer to the 
hotel, in the Gorskhovaya-street, or that leading straight from the Admiralty 


the right hand, and when we brought home from thence, a whole bottle-full for 


| 
| 
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Pulkova should have an interest which it would scarcely possess in | Tower into the heart of the city, and within a few doors of our own street on 
| 


the eyes of less scientific visitors. The Professor enters into a very 
minute description of the whole arrangement of the place, and even 
the modus of taking observations there. As an astronomer, he was 
charmed with everything, and never seems weary of singing the 
praises of the late Emperor Nicholas and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who had the scientific zeal to order, and the Struves (father 
and son), who have had the skili to organise and conduct to such 
excellent purpose, that magnificent establishment. The chapter 
devoted to “ Struve’s Vertical Circle,” is penned with the zeal of a 
man of science animated with the enthusiasm of a poet, and, perhaps, 
if there be any branch of science that affords a pretext to the student 
for soaring into the regions of poesy, it is that glorious study which 
brings before the eye of the inquirer the magnificent host of heaven. 
But Pulkova has other temptations than astronomical ones: 


The northern face of Mount Pulkovais even more charming than all tha 





others, gushing out as it does with an abundance of springs of delicious clear 
wat crystal tricklings which, besides affording refreshing draughts to the 


wayside traveller even in the driest months of summer, may be seen percolating 
the ground in all directions, and developing the most beautiful carpets of grass ; 
completely thereby preventing those fatal clouds of dust that roll along the 
lower slopes of the mountain during the arid weeks of June and July, from ever 
reaching the sacred precincts of the astronomical temple above. 

On those delicious slopes too, waved over by luxuriant groves of long-limbed 
fir-trees and glaucous poplars, it is that invalids come yearly from St. 
Petersburg to seek health, and whole boarding-schools of young ladies of noble 
birth (demoiselles nobles), to find recreation and joy during their short summer 
terms; while in all the more sheltered glens and hollows of Pulkova’s 
crowned mountain, which really numbers not much less than 2000 inches in 
height, are situated gardens that are prolific in the extreme, and indeed quite 
proverbialin Petropolis for supplying its markets with all the finest specimens 
of [[yperborean fruits, acid currants, both black and red, and raspberries beyond 
compare. 














The astronomical excellencies of the place must not, however, be 
entirely neglected. Here is the Professor’s description of M. Otto 
Struve in the act of observing: 


A promising evening soon occurred. The clouds during the afternoon melted 
away like magic, and the whole vault of heaven was pure and blue when the 
sun went down. Through the long corridors of the western wing—where at 
intervals we met either the significant feature of a huge Russian brickwork and 
earthenware stove, or a window filled with the aloes, cactus, and fuchsia plants 
of a southern land—we followed M. Otto Struve in his way to the instrument 
which has been peculiarly his ever since the foundation of Pulkova, viz., the 
great equatorial. 

In order to avoid disturbing the observers at the vertical circle and transit, 
we issued from the corridors into the garden in front, where moderate daylight 
still existed, and by a circuit among the flower-beds approached the grand 
entry of the portico. A grim old soldier on guard was instantly cap-in-hand, 
aud had unlocked and pushed open the massy doors where we entered and 
ascended to the upper dome-room. There also the leader's presence had been 
expected, and a veteran sergeant accoutred in his long green great-coat with 
golden echellons and military cap, had some time since got all the shutters of 
the dome thrown wide open from one horizon to the other, lamps lit, and every 
arrangement prepared for a whole night’s celestial campaign. 

After a kindly Slavonic word of approval, the Acting Director proceeded, 
with the grace imparted by long experience and consummate skill, to his own 
part of the task. He had a list of peculiarly difficult double stars to be scru- 
tinised and measured, all of them within 1” of mutual distance. So choosing 
first, the pair nearest the meridian and with the brightest components, he set 
the telescope with ease to the desired place, by reference to the declination 
and right ascension circles. 

Calmly were bis movements watched by the eyes of the veteran sergeant, 
standing like an impassive pillar on the farther side of the room; but the instant 
that the last motion had been given to point the huge optic-tube in its true 
direction —the faithful servitor, without bustle and without needing any farther 
word of explanation or instruction, yet with extreme celerity, firstly, chose from 
a4number of seats, one that exactly suited the then height of the eye piece 
above the floor, and placed it appropriately; secondly, he picked out from a 


half the number of kopeiks that a third part of a bottle had been given to us the 

day before, we doubted whether it could be good milk. But on being poured 
| out, it proved itself excellent, both in sweetness and density ; and then we began 
| to have a gleaming notion of how cheaply those may live in Russia who contine 
| themselves to Russian produce, and know how and where to purchase it. Re- 
| joicing in the honesty thus discovered, we rushed back to the same shop for our 
| next purchase, and the two boys in charge almost fell down in ecstasies of 
| laughter, first at our pronunciation of the general word for candles, and then 
| atour testing the particular quality by mineralogical pressure with the nail ; 
but when they had done laughing, they set all the varieties of lougs and shorts 
on thecounter, wrote down the prices of each in kopeiks, and then took their 
calculating-machine with its beads strung on brass wires, and therewith totted 
up the sum of our several purchases with great speed and perfect accuracy. A 
single article was declined, and then it was pretty to see how neatly they ab- 
stracted the number of beads representing its price from the series representing 
our whole purchase, and left outstanding the rows and parts of a row we had 
still to pay. 

To this follows a capital description of the purchase of that neces- 
sity of Russian existence, the samovar, or tea-urn. 

According to the testimony of the Professor, railway travelling 
| seems to be at least as well understood in Russia as in most;other 
| countries. 
| Ever aad anon, however, did a “ station” interrupt the rhapsodies of fancy, 
| 
| 


and every station had a similarly regal refreshment-room to those we have 

described; and each, as we went on, seemed to vie with the other in grander 
| displays of tropical horticulture, so that under broad-spreading bananas and 
luxuriant Ficus elasticus, we almost forgot we were in Russia. 

What were we wanting in a refreshment-room so soon again? Well, that 
was a doubt to ourselves; and even the caterers of the feast now seemed to ex- 
pect that a little uncertainty might prevail with some of the passengers, and 
had arranged therefore to suit al! possible cases; for those accordingly who 
wished for dessert, there were basins of Juxurious scarlet raspberries and cream, 
and wines; for those who desired supper, hot soup and piroga pies; while whos 
would have tea or coffee, let him hasten up to the eastern end of the room, 
where four great brazen samovars, as big as puncheon casks, are gloriously 
rolling out volumes of steam above, and allowing unnumbered cups to be filled 
with really boiling-water-made tea, at the four taps which each of them has 
below; and hosts of people are madly drawing therefrom. 

On returning to the carriages after this refreshment, night had evidently se: 
in; there was little to be seen of the country outside, while inside every one was 
drowsy ; and now came out those stores of imported bedding, and you saw 
military men taking pains to make themselves as thoroughly comfortable in all 
minutiz of luxury, as if they had never known anything of war’s alarms. 
Stations, nevertheless, were frequent all the night through, and at all of them 
there was a pretty general moveamongst the passengers ; some to court a friendly 
acquaintance with the hissing samovars in the midst of myrtle groves and 
orange-trees; and others to indulge in their loved cigars, before turning in 
again forthe next stage. And then to see how the spirit of the ladies did 
perseveringly bold out! there were some of them, with charmingly sculptured 
countenances, but grown unhappily cadaverous in hue, and evidently, poor 
things! they were courting an early and painful death, for they kept up 
heroically a new cigar at every station ; thirty-three mortal cigars in one rail- 
way journey! what complexion, though the most exquisite the sun ever shone, 
or a was permitted to shine, upon, can long stand against such an infliction 
as that! 





| possessed of that in Russia is not enough without the approbation o! 

| the police to its use. The Professor, however, grappled with his 

| difficulty promptly and manfully, by bearding his Excellency, the 
Governor of Moskva, in his oflicial den. 


Arriving therefore at the palace’s grand entrance, with a card previously 
prepared, and indicating as well as we could to the soldiers on guard thatit 
was the * Guvernateur” we wished to see, we were shown in from one group 0 
orderlies to another, and then up-stairs into a waiting room, where an aide-de- 
camp took the card and our statement of business in French. After an absence 
of a few minutes he returned, and requesting us to follow him, led the way 
through long and handsomely decorated saloons, and finally opening a door at 
the further end, presented us to the Governor-General in person. 


The Professor had with him a photographic apparatus; but to be 
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He was a noble-looking veteran, was the Count Strogonov; tall, thin, and 
somewhat careworn, but more thoughtful; with a large brain, long as well as 
high, and deeply-seated eyes. His room was something of the library sort, 
and his table before him covered with work in hand. He had been a little 
surprised with the naiveness of the request, as such authorisations, he said, 
were generally rather affairs of the police, but on the present occasion there was 
no need even for that; and he informed us most courteously that we might go 
and photograph anywhere we pleased in Moskva, without fear of interruption 
from any one. So thus, in three minutes, our affair was accomplished; and 
then, feeling legitimately free of the city, we set out to discover the Kremle on 
foot—happy at the idea that anything which should strike us as strange or rare 
by the way, we could now fearlessly plot to bring away in the camera. 


Of the Kremlin itself (or, as Professor Smith has it, the Kremle), 
he gives an excellent description. 


Further on are the several buildings of the Chudov Monastery, with its six 
churches and residence of the archbishop, in rather a more ancient style, with 
many outside paintings on the plaster; and beyond this, standing forth on the 
plain like another Mount Athos, is the lofty Ivanovskaya belfry, and its 
shapely tall tower of Ivan Veliki, golden-domed, and two hundred and seventy 
feet high. We push forward, however, past this; care not at present for the 
fine view of the city which stretches southward from our elevated steppe, but 
think only how we can gain access to those further churches we see westward, 
—— goodliest golden domes of the whole, and resting against the palace 
itself, 

A high ornamental iron railing appeared to defend this congregation of 
sobores from the comparatively less sacred portion of the Kremle arena, but 
there was an open gate. Should we venture? No; look at the soldiers on 
guard there; what are they there for, but to keep foreigners from coming too 
close to the Emperor’s own apartments? Here, too, are more guards and a 
soldiers’ guard-house, 

There were; and when we looked into the windows, how pleased we were to 
see the same quiet industrial scene that we had frequently witnessed upon 
passing by at the cellar windows of some barracks of St. Petersburg. In place 
of curling their mustachios and talking over Zouave deeds of rapine, murder, 
and sack of towns, these Muscovite soldiers off duty were either stitching 
away like tailors, or shoemaking, or carpentering, as if they had not a moment 
to spare. 

Then my wife called attention to peasant-looking men entering the fearful 
enclosure, and with bundles! ‘Oh! but they must be servants of the Palace.” 
No! not a bit{of it; for there is one who has opened his parcel, and it is a 
— - apples for sale, and there are some more with lollypops and loaves of 

read. 

And sure enough, so it was. Though the dread Tsar was at home, the public 
had full and unstinted right to enter in anywhere, even under his very windows, 
and anold coat or a big parcel was no objection to the wearer and carrier 
thereof; and you might also munch at an apple, if you liked. So profiting by 
the admirable amount of trust and confidence placed in a faithful and affec- 
tisnate people, we entered within the enclosure also ; and after a little hesita- 
tion about the very Byzantine-looking cburcheson the left, we crossed over the 
square to a similar and older-looking church on the right. 

It was old, and yet it was not all old. The lower parts of the walls were 
newly whitewashed, and the plaster had evidently been abundantly renewed, so 
that there was little of the original surface left; but the upper part, imme- 
diately under the very projecting metal eaves, revelled in sacred figure paintings 
which could not have been modern, and the five golden domes of exquisite con- 
tour looked of almost any antique date. These were the more ancient parts of 
the structure, and we had been so fortunate as to alight at once on the oldest 
building in Moskva—the Uspenski Sobore, or Cathedral of the Ascension. 


Of the late Tsar and of the Grand Duke Constantine, Professor 
Smith (in common with all who have the opportunity of regarding 
those remarkable men from the Russian point of view) entertains the 
highest admiration. ‘fo M. Struve (as a comment upon a description 
given by that astronomer of the intelligent manner in which the 
Emperor had superintended the construction of the Imperial Obdser- 
vatory of Pulkova) the Professor observed: ‘“ What a misfortune 
you have lost so liberal-minded and far-secing an Emperor!” “ In- 
deed, we do grieve over his untimely decease,” replied M. Struve, 
“and yet, in a manner, he still lives; for even to this day all his 
various precepts and maxims are regarded by his successor, the Court, 
and the Government, with a fond regard almost amounting to venera- 
tion.” With the Grand Duke Constantine, the High Admiral of 
Russia, Professor Smith had a long and interesting interview, which 
was arranged for the purpose of introducing to his Royal Highness a 
method which the Professor had invented for steadying a small table 
or a telescope at sea, by means of free rotatory motion, and in such a 
manner as to eliminate from it entirely all the ‘rolling and pitching” 
motions of a ship, The apparatus was set up at the Palace of Strelna, 
and thither came the Grand Duke to inspect it. 

In a large glass recess, with the assistance of an aide-de-camp, we began to 
erect the apparatus as if about to be used on board a ship, and before we had 
quite finished these preliminaries the Grand Duke appeared. He opened the 
door for himself; one of his little sons was already with us, and he, the father, 
came now unattended ; he wore a very quiet undress naval uniform; but was an 
erect, energetic, style of man, of handsome lineaments, with aquiline and im- 
perial cast of feature. To M. Struve he spoke German, to myself English, and 
in the English manner. 

After some light and pleasant talk on several ordinary topics, the Grand Duke 
came to the matter in hand. ‘ This instrument,” said he, ‘is intended I hear 
for obtaining such and such observations under such and such circumstances at 
sea; what then are the principles on which it is enabled to act ?” 

Then 1 had to speak of free rotation, of the separating of angular movements 
from changes in bodily translation; and of level arrangements to meet either 
the one or the other. And after having been questioned on one or two points 
therein, was next requested to show those mechanical principles in action. 

Whereupon the faithful veterans of Pulkova—who had learned their assistant 
parts as quickly as they always performed them satisfactori!y—had the honour 
of exhibiting in the presence of one so near their own Tsar, how they could first 
Set the two internal revolver wheels spinning at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty revolutions in a second; and then give to the whole mounting of the 
machine certain rolling and rocking movements; while an observer at the 
telescope, indicated how steadily all the time, a distant tree on the Finland 
Coast was remaining in the field of view, and how tolerably quiescent were the 
bubbles of the several levels. 











‘“* Will you allow me to see that, and try the working ?” presently ejaculated 
the Grand Duke; so try it he did, both under the perfectly free action of the 
revolver, and under different degrees of constraint; and he provisionally ex- 
pressed himself astonished at the result. Next he turned to M. Struve, dis- 
cussed with him for a time the theoretical principles, and then came back to the 
instrument to satisfy bimself how far, under its sorry workmanship, the prin- 
ciples had had fair play; and to endeavour to form some idea of what sort of 
higher results might be hoped for in a future instrument, with the details better 
worked out. 

The result of the examination was that the Grand Duke expressed 
his thorough appreciation and admiration of the apparatus, and 
ordered a similar one to be made immediately at the Pulkova Obser- 
vatory. And here our extracts from Professor Smith’s most interest- 
ing journal must perforce come to an end. So we bid him farewell; 
thanking him very heartily for his book, which, as well for its contents, 
the manner in which it is got up, the excellent illustrations and the 
useful maps which accompany it, is highly creditable to all who have 
been concerned in its production. 


THE WILL OF THE REV. JOHN BAMPTON. 
The Mission and Extension of the Church at Home, considered in Eight 

Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1861, 

at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 

of Salisbury. By Joux Sanprorp, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 

London: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 406. 

4 OW FAR MAY TESTAMENTARY OBJECTS be altered 
E or set aside? ‘The answer to this may be diflicult as a question 
of abstract ethics, but it has always received an easy solution at the 
hands of political economists and social reformers. It thus happens 
that what John or Jane, commemorated in brass in their old parish 
churches, indéended their wealth to accomplish for ever, is summarily 
set aside a century or two afterwards ; so that no more prayers are to 
be put up for their souls, and the antique garb in which they would 
have had their pensioners clothed to the end of time, is voted a bore, 
and exchanged for a modern one. Perhaps, in making their wills, 
our forefathers never contemplated the probability of their wishes 
being frustrated; or it may be the more far-seeing thought that what 
had been done before might occur again in their case. However that 
may be. there can be no doubt that if all the dead testators could revisit 
the earth again, many of them would gladly acquiesce in what their suc- 
cessors have done in altering the appropriation of their property. 

We cannot but think that the Rev. John Bampton would not—at 
present, at least—be so submissive to modern innovation, as to con- 
sent to the moneys bequeathed for the Lecture at Oxford, being given 
for the production of such a volume as the one before us. he Canon 
of Salisbury founded that lecture now bearing his name, for an express 
object, which is thus defined in his will: * Also I direct and appoint 
that the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be preached upon 
either of the following subjects: to Confirm and Establish the 
Christian Faith, and to Confute all Heretics and Schismatices ; upon the 
Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures; upon the Authority of the 
Writings of the Primitive Fathers as to the Faith and Practice of the 
Primitive Church; upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost ; upon the Articles of 
the Christian Faith as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds.” Mr. Bampton died in 1751, and the first lecture was de- 
livered in 1780, by Dr. Bandinel, on ‘The Peculiar Doctrines 
of Christianity.” From that year to 1860, each or the eighty 
series of lectures has conformed, as to the subject, to the 
will of the founder, being apologetic or defensive as to the 
Christian faith, or explanatory of its cardinal doctrines. For the 
first time, Archdeacon Sandford has broken upon this rule, and de- 
livered lectures which have no relation whatever to the will of the 
founder, whatever might have been his desire had he lived to our own 
day. On what authority this has been done we are not informed. 
The Archdeacon, in his first lecture, notices the innovation in the tol- 
lowing way: “ It may be said that my subject, however interesting in 
itself, hardly falls within the scope of a lectureship designed for the 
elucidation and confirmation of religious evidence. It may be urged 
that there are reasons in the circumstances and temper of our day 
why, more especially on this ovcasion, the usual course should be 
rigidly adhered to.” Here is a full recognition of what the more 
obvious line of duty was; but we are not told on what authority it 
was deserted. All that we gather is that the Archdeacon did as he 
pleased, and, while the founder of the lecture plainly said, Do this, he 
determined to do something else.‘ Lam myself of opinion that what 
we most want in times of religious perplexity are themes prac- 
tical rather than polemic. To me it appears that, under such 
circumstances the clergy ought to address themselves more than ever 
to the consciences and the hearts of men,” &c. All very good, but 
not to the point. It is the same as saying that when an enemy is at 
our shores, the best mode of repelling him is for men to work harder, 
and keep their eyes and thoughts on their counters, and on the soil 
they are tilling. What we really want to know is, whether old Canon 
Bampton’s object has been so secured that his will might be properly 
set aside ; and whether this has been done by competent authority. 

The Critic has always been a staunch defender of the rights and 
privileges of literature and literary men; and we would throw no 
mere conservative weight into the scale against manifest public utility. 
But if ever the money of the Rev. John Bampton seemed to be 
needed to defend the Faith, it certainly was in the year of Grace 1861. 
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Such sceptics as Hobbes and Shaftesbury, Voltaire and Tom Paine, are 
indeed out of date, and we need no treatises on Christian Evidences 
directed against those antiquated schools. But when three clergy- 
men of the Church of England are actually awaiting their sentences 
for teaching heresy while yet holding their benefices, it cannot be said 
that apologetics and defensive and explanatory writings, are no 
longer needed. It is true that there has been a vast deal written— 
good, bad, and indifferent—on the current scepticism, and it might be 
alleged that no more of a defensive kind was needed. But we differ 
entirely from that opinion. It may be true that it is best to ignore 
errors and heresies, but that time has not arrived, and it behoves the 
Church, while using the weapon of the Court of Arches with one 
hand, to defend ber impugned doctrines and policies on the other; 
and the Bampton lecture would have given a fine occasion for an 
ex cathedrd defence of what the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” are said to 
have attacked. So far from being satisfied with what has been accom- 
plished by the discharge of small arms in this conflict, we are con- 
fident that some of the weapons have wounded the cause they were 
intended to serve. This is not to be wondered at in such a theological 
battue as has recently been accomplished. What we look for is for a 
weapon of proof, in the hand of a choice marksman, to bring down the 
bird of evil omen and prevent his rising again. A calm defence of 
orthodoxy—i.e. of truth—which should, like the grand treatise of 
Bishop Butler, be a work for all time, is what we yet hope may come 
out of the controversy, and by the assertion and exhibition of some 
great principles set some forms of error at rest for ever. 

We must be excused if we do not enter into the merits of Arch- 
deacon Sandford’s work, per se; for its production as the Bampton 
Lecture is out of place. As well, for any reason we can see, might 
the funds of the Canon of Salisbury be appropriated to maintain 
missionaries as to discuss how mission work is to be performed. 
That the volume is full of admirable hints we fully admit ; and, also, 
that it breathes a generous and liberal spirit. The hindrances and 
wants of the Church are drawn with an experienced hand; and a 
clergyman, anxious to enlarge his usefulness as well as to do his duty, 
must be vastly benefited by the use of such a volume. But, ad rem., 
What has all this to do with the Bampton Lecture? By whose 
authority was the declared purpose of the donor so summarily set 
aside, at a period when even Archdeacon Sandford confesses that 
polemics are specially called for ? 


A NOVEL ABOUT FIRE-WORSHIPPING. 

Life in the Land of the Fire Worshippers. By Cuaries DE 
H*********, Edited by Frepertka Bremer. 2 vols. London: 
T. Cautley Newby. 

rP\HIS IS A NOVEL which undertakes to depict some of the 

manners and customs of the Persians. It purports to be the 
production of a Swede. It was read in its manuscript state by Miss 

Frederika Bremer, who addressed to Mr. Charles de H * * * * * * *** 

a long letter, in which the work is commended in terms of the most 

flattering description. A lithographed facsimile of this laudatory epistle 

is prefixed to the first volume. A gentleman to whom a lady pertorms 
the office of usher is entitled to a courteous reception. Charles 
de H *********, who writes such very good English that his book 
might easily pass for the production of a well-educated Englishman, 
introduces us to a goodly number of persons, each of whom has a 
distinct and appreciable individuality to distinguish him or her from 
the rest of the people in the book. ‘This, in these days of dramatic 
impotence, when mere difference of name and costume are too fre- 
quently the only means of knowing one ‘ character” of the novel or play 
from another, is no mean merit. With some half-dozen exceptions, 
living novelists and dramatists have no characters at all. The artist, 
or rather the artisan, is his own dramatis persone. The egoism of the 
author is manifested with little or no disguise in every one of the so- 
called ‘* characters” which he aflects to pourtray, and Pompey and 

Cwsar are so very mucin alike that they have only to change clothes 

and names in order to effect an exchange of identities. 

In the volumes now under notice we have Persians, Affghans, 
Turcomans, Kurds, Arabs, Armenians, Guebers, and others delineated 
and individualised with no ordinary skill. The object of the author, 
in the words of Miss Bremer, is *‘ to carry the reader into the very 
heart of Persian life and make him acquainted with the different 
peoples and tribes which cover its soil—their government, religion, 
customs, hates, and loves.” That the object of the author has, to a 
considerable extent, been accomplished, we cheerfully admit. ‘ His 
pictures,” to continue our quotation from Miss Bremer’s letter, ‘ are 
full of life and reality,” and, though unlike this distinguished lady, we 
do not believe that the Oriental policy of the European Cabinets will 
be in the slightest degree influenced by this book, we can have no 
hesitation in admitting that thousands of European readers may be 
both instructed and amused by its perusal. Another point on which 
we differ trom Miss Bremer is, that this book furnishes evidence of 
the ‘* author’s residence and travels in Persia.” In our opinion it does 
nothing of the kind. A gentleman with such material and capacity as 
Charles de H * ** * * * ** * obviously possesses, has no more occasion 
to be nearer Persia than Putney in order to produce a picture of 
oriental lands as full of life and reality as that contained in the couple 
of volumes before us. It is not necessary that an author should 
either visit the country or live in the time which he under- 
takes to describe. If, for example, the Eatanswill Reviewer had 
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been a man of real genius, his method of qualifying himself for 
writing his disquisition or elucidation of ‘Chinese Metaphysics,” 
would have enabled him to execute his task in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. Human nature, physical and metaphysical, is the same 
everywhere. Given the genius, there are few literary tasks which may 
not be easily and creditably performed. Shakespeare never visited 
Rome, though he wrote * Coriolanus ” and ‘“ Julius Cesar ;” Scott 
did not live in the time of the Crusades, never travelled in Palestine, and 
yet produced “‘ Ivanhoe” and the “ Talisman ;” Thackeray is a subject 
of Victoria, not of Anne, though he is the: author of “ Esmond.” 
Tennyson never sat at the Round Table and kissed the hand of Queen 
Guinivere, though he has delighted the world with the ‘ Idylls of the 
King.” Charlesde H*********, though he has no less than nine 
stars to his surname, is not to be compared in the least to these lumi- 
naries, and yet we believe him to be sufficient of a crafts man to pro- 
duce this “ Life in the Land of the Fireworshippers,” with no other 
knowledge of Persia than that supplied by the works of Malcolm, 
Morrier, Murray, Shiel, the ‘* Arabian Nights,” and the ‘* Encyclopzdia 
Britannica.” Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We do not 
mean to insinuate that the author has not been in Persia. He himself 
distinctly asserts that he has, and the statement has the endorsement 
of Miss Bremer. We are therefore bound to believe that his know- 
ledge of the races, religions, customs, and scenery of Persia, is the 
result of his travels and residence in that country. All we mean to 
convey is, that unless we had been told of the fact, we never should 
have suspected it from anything that appears in the book. 

The hero of the romance is Nourchid, the only son and child of 
Virma, a poor artisan of Ispahan. Virma belonged to the nation of 
the Guebers, the most oppressed and degraded of all the races that 
make up the population of Persia. The adventures of Nourchid, who, 
as every hero ought to be, is an extremely handsome and courageous 
young man, begin with his nocturnal escape from the city of Ispahan, 
laden with the body of his deceased father, in order to pay to it the 
funeral honours and observances prescribed by his religion. The 
escape was rendered necessary because of the extortion of the city 
sardar, or governor, who would not allow the remains of poor Virma 
to be burnt and exposed unless he was paid twelve toumans, a sur 
which Nourchid had not in his power to give. ‘The march, or rather 
the flight, of the pious son of Virma is towards the East, where the 
forests of Mount Albouri extend. After having encountered a variety 
of dangers, all of which are graphically described, he arrives at the 
forest and begins the performance of the funeral ceremonies : 

He divested it [the body] of its clothing, and having tied it to a long stake he 
had cut, he fastened it between two trees, and lighting a fire by the aid of 
brushwood, turned with rapidity the stake over the flames and thus purified it, 
addressing the accustomed prayer to Ormuzd. 

The sun darting its golden rays through the foliage of the trees cast a brilliant 
light on this altar of filial piety ; suddenly its round disk appeared in full glory 
at the extremity of a natural avenue formed by the trees; and Nourchid, filled 
with gratitude at this to him unequivocal sign of divine mercy, extinguished 
the fire, and seizing his hatchet, proceeded to form on the highest tree of the 
forest a scaffold on which to expose the corpse. He joined together four pieces 
of wood in the form of a double cross, placed it on the sort of platform formed 
by the uppermost branches of the plane tree, and having secured it there with 
a cord he drew up the body of his father on to this pyre, extended it there with 
the face turned to the rising sun, placed beside it several small relics he had 
brought with him, and came down from the tree to repeat the customary 
prayers. 

These pious rites having been performed, Nourchid proceeds on his 
journey, in the course of which he is exposed to a great variety of 
deadly perils, and encounters a great number of characters, each oi! 
which is distinctly pourtrayed, and subordinated to the dénouement ot 
the story, which ends by marrying the son of the poor artisan Virma 
to the lovely Ferouza, daughter and heiress of a rich Armenian mer- 
chant of Ispahan. We presume that, like other lovers of romance, 
they live happily for ever after. The incidents with which this tale 
abounds are of an exciting description. ‘The characters are skilfully 
discriminated ; and were it not for the inferior paper, and innume- 
rable typographical errors with which the book is detaced, the ‘** Fire- 
worshippers ” might be pronounced worthy of a place on the shelves 
of every circulating library of romance. 





AN ODDITY. 
Axiomata Pacis. Wondon: Longman and Co. pp. 253. 

TE OPENED THIS VOLUME with some little curiosity, 
expecting that, possibly, it had reference to the civil war in 
America, and that, undoubtedly, it would have something or other to 
do with ‘“*Peace” and her ‘olive wand.” The * Pax,” however, 
whose axioms we have in these pages is the late Mr. John Peace, 
City Librarian of Bristol. Though he appears to have been inti- 
mate with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and other eminent men 
of his day, there is not very much in these axioms which would {is 
them for any higher purpose than adorning the top of a copybook. 
Mr. Peace was a man abounding in crotchets—a thorough fossil Tory 
of the old school. He boasted that for thirty years he had never 
looked into a newspaper ; he detested railways; he abhorred Oliver 
Cromwell; he shrunk from the very name of the “monstrosity ” 
Reform, which he spoke of as being ‘an awful surrender of lofty 
principles ;” and penny postage he believed would speedily bring 
about the ruin of the kingdom. Having learned, then, that these were 
the opinions of Mr. Peace, we thought it very likely that his pages 
would furnish some amusement, and, in these days, when the decay of 
individuality is so remarkable, we hoped to find something fresh and 
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novel in the crotchets of a humourist of the old school. We must con- 
fess, however, that we were disappointed. Mr. Peace seems to have 
lost whatever originality of mind he possessed in the wilderness of 
books with which he was surrounded daily. He himself admits the 
deficiency of his education. He says: “ Having delicate health in 
my ladhood, I was shifted about from one spot to another (Gloucest., 
Som., Wilts, S. Wales), and had but a Seale education, or no edu- 
cation at all. Never mind; it may be owing to this that I am some- 
times amusingly ignorant instead of being at all times a well-informed 
bore.” His biographer tells us with some naiveté: “He was born in 
Bristol, and baptised in the parish church of St. Peter, in that city, on 
the 8th December 1785. As it was his intention to be 4 candidate for 
holy orders, in 1824 he entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
kept some terms at that university.” We apprehend, however, that 
Mr. Peace had early in life no intention of entering the Church. At 
least, thirty-nine is not the age at which undergraduates ordinarily 
matriculate at Cambridge. It appears, however, that in any 
case Mr. Peace’s education was not a very complete one, and 
of this we have several traces in the volume before us; but 
we could readily have excused verbal slips were the quality 
of the thought beyond the average. We find little more, 
however, in these pages than a store of jingling platitudes, the value 
of which is not enhanced by the intolerable arrogance of the writer. 
Mr. Peace says, epigrammatically: ‘The number of books that 
deserve cutting up wonderfully exceeds the number of those that are 
worth cutting open.” We are afraid Mr. Peace’s own lucubrations 
belong to the former category. We will give some specimens of the 
axioms which Mr. Peace’s friends have thought worthy of publication. 
“Can he be a very bad man who always performs one good deed in 
the twenty-four hours? I make a good breakfast every day of my 
life.” “If Tintern should unhappily tumble down on a fine 
summer morning, ’tis consoling to think that the world will at the 
same time get rid of some half-dozen miserable sketches.” Mr. Peace, 
it seems, disliked stops nearly as much as he did railways, reform, and 
the penny postage. We proceed to quote some other axioms: 

The pins of society have got lose: (p. 90.) 

T am inclined to think that the most rapturous moment of my life in which 
I first achieved spinning a peg-top—an art 1 had been somewhat backward in 
acquiring: (p. 97.) 

1 now so habitually pass my friends without recognising them that I have 
rai all hope of their ever seeing me at the head of the detective police: 

Pi 857. November.—Left in a room with a Bible and a newspaper occupying the 
table—small assortment but how ample! What two things in the world could 
be better adapted to counteract one another: (p. 129.) 

1850. If 1 go to London to see the Great Exhibition it will be merely to 
gratify other people and I have not yet found out what it is that gives other 
people a right to require this sacrifice from me: (p. 156.) 

I kill nothing but spiders and that out of tenderness to flies. Besides they 
are the produce of dirt and I don’t know that it was meant they should enjoy 
themselves or come into life (fam sure Uncle Toby will forgive me) on the 
saine principle we root up ugly weeds (burn ’em) that they may not choke 
beautiful flowers: (p. 56.) 

In the volume before us Mr. Peace discards all stops save the 
full stop, but he uses a plentiful supply of dashes, notes of admiration, 
&c., in their place. 

We give two other quotations ; they are about the best to be found 
in the book : 

A venerable friend who died in the year 18—, and lies buried in Horfield 
churchyard, once related to me an anecdote which seemed to bring me into 
contact for a moment with one of the sweetest minstrels that ever warblec his 
native woodnotes wild. The relater chanced to be at a London tavern one 
evening when a gentleman present drew a manuscript poem from his pocket and 
requested permission to read it to the company. The company assented. My 
friend (happy listener) was William Pether the well-known mezzotinto engraver. 
The poem was ‘“ The Traveller,” and the reader was Oliver Goldsmith. ... . 

Dr. Johnson was the most absolute gentleman of his age notwithstanding 
Lord Chesterfield lived in it. Witness his neat compliment to Boswell in the 
first paragraph of the “Journey” which they took together and that to the 

Scotch professors only three pages after—his reply when Bozzy asked hita what 
he ‘said to George III. when the king delicately applauded his writings 
“Nothing Sir was it for me to bandy compliments with my sovereign?’’ His 
careful tendance at one time on his sick servant and at another going out 
himself to buy meat for his sick dog because he would not hurt the servant’s 
feelings by sending him for it—his patient answer when told that a dall man in 
his company ‘would brighten up by and by—* Sir I can wait” his grateful wish 
for his College in the Life of Sir Thomas Browne—his warm apostrophe to his 
native city in the Dictionary ‘“ Salve magna parens!” and his apology for 
violating his own rule and sometimes citing a living authority when his heart 
in the tenderness of friendship solicited admission for a favourite name—his 
refined banter of Mrs. Siddons upon Her being for once kept standing who had 
often kept so many—his warm and constant attachment to a not handsome wife 
—and that tribute which was never surpassed to the virtue of his friend Bennet 
Langton ‘Sit anima mea cum Langtono.” There is something sublime in his 
throwing off his natural indolence and so bestirring himself as to write “ Ras- 
selas” in a week in order to defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral. 

Mr. Peace says elsewhere: ‘Set down your thoughts when they 
occur. I have often spent time in vainly trying to recover a neglected 
thought that might have served for the excogitation of a new one.” 
Yet a Nemesis may lurk in pen, ink, and paper. Mr. Peace appears 
to have been a very amiable and worthy gentleman, who probably 
did not utter more nonsense in his lifetime than many of his neigh- 
bours. He has been unfortunate, however, in this, viz., that he took 
the trouble to commit that nonsense to‘paper ; and, still more so, that 
when dead, he has found friends incautious enough to publish that non- 
Sense. We can only say epigrammatically, in the words of the poet: 

Peuce to his manes; may he sleep 
As soundly as his readers will. 
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PERSECUTION THREE CENTURIES AGO. 
The Martyrs of Spain and the Liberators of Holland. James Nisbet 

and Co. pp. 357. 

OR THREE CENTURIES PAST Spain has had the unhappy 

notoriety of being prominent among civilised nations for bigotry 
and religious intolerance. In a remote age the cruelties of the 
Inquisition were notorious, and at the present day the dominant party 
are less tolerant than in any other kingdom. They visit with severe 
imprisonment all seceders from the Roman Catholic faith, refusing the 
rights of baptism and Christian burial to Protestants, and forbidding 
the exercise of public worship to all other sects. The martyrdom of 
the saints has always been a fertile theme to the writers on religious 
topics, and no effort has been spared to magnify and exaggerate the 
cruelties practised under the Roman Empire towards the early 
Christians, whilst they carefully ignore the fact, that when their party 
became the dominant power the cruelties and persecutions increased 
tenfold—the more reprehensible, as in the one case the opposition was 
from Pagans, disbelievers in Christianity; while in the other, waverers, 
and those who rebelled merely against the dictum of priests, met with 
permanent imprisoment or a cruel death. 

We remember having seen in a public exhibition at a Continental 
city a painful scene from the inquisition cleverly painted, representing 
an interesting female in the presence of her priestly judges, the various 
instruments of torture carefully pourtrayed. In a few days the 
removal of this picture was ordered by the authorities, thus admitting 
that in this case the greater truth was the greater libel upon their 
religion. Perhaps a future generation may see more pictures of 
martyrdoms ordained by Catholics than we now witness of those 
committed in the infancy of Christianity. We admit, however, that 
we have little taste for such horrors; and, although the work before 
us may be accepted as a truthful narrative by eye-witnesses of the 
fearful massacres of the sixteenth century, we think our readers would 
rather bury in oblivion these dark pages of history than have them 
exposed in all their dreadful enormity. We shall, therefore, merely 
glance at an outline of the story, referring to the work itself those who 
wish to become acquainted with its more thrilling incidents. 

Two sisters, Dolores and Costanza Cazalla, the heroines of the work 
before us, were Christians of Jewish descent, and they resided in the 
city of Valladolid. Their mother, together with many of their relatives 
and friends, became early victims of the dreadful Inquisition; their 
painful sufferings, their horrible torturings, and finally their violent 
deaths are in many cases wrapped in uncertainty and unknown to the 
survivors. We are told that in the middle of the sixteenth century 
translations in Castilian of the great German and Swiss reformers were 
introduced into the country by the pastors of the Reformed Church, 
chiefly from the Low Countries, by the aid of muleteers, and were fondly 
though secretly treasured up by the votaries of the new religion. 

The reformed doctrine spread in Valladolid and the towns of Leon 
and Castile, but in the villages the toiling and uneducated classes kept 
aloof. Many priests, however, gave in their adhesion, and the con- 
cealment from the eyes of the Inquisition was thus made easier as long 
as outward changes of ceremony and order did not seem a duty. 

Three chivalrous men, fit instruments for a noble work, Valero, 
.Egidius, and De la Fuente, were the first who commenced the refor- 
mation in the South of Spain; and around these gathered, one by one, 
hundreds of believers, varying in ability, in character, and position. 
The monastry, too, of San Isidro, near Seville, became a centre of 
evangelical truth, and for many years the reformed churches in 
Arragon, Valencia, and Andulasia, steadily increased, in spite of 
danger and opposition of every sort. It is a mystery that the secret 
was so long faithfully kept, but the Inquisition was only waiting pro- 
bably for the right moment to act with decision. At last the tempest 
burst, the prisons were filled, the mother, the aunt, and three uncles 
of the authors, being among the earliest victims. 

History records the savage nature of the Roman people in the cruel 
sports of the arena; but after a lapse of fifteen centuries these scenes 
are revived with more revolting cruelty in another land, exhibiting on 
the part of the people a disposition more cold-blooded, and a spirit 
more sanguinary, than will be found to have prevailed in any civilised 
nation—a stamp of character still inherited by the Spaniards of the 
present day, as is proved by their relish for the bull-fight. 

The first ** Auto-da-Fé,” the great festival for the Inquisitors at 
Valladolid, is thus described : 

Don Carlos, the ill-fated Prince, was present, and the Queen Dowager of 
Portugal, Juana. It begun at six o’clock, on May 22, 1560, and lasted till two. 
‘The crowd assembled with the earliest dawn of the spring morning. But no 
one, they said, seemed weary during all those hours. It was more interesting, 
no doubt, than any acted tragedy. The spectacle was brilliant, and there was 
such reality and variety of passion in the actors. For the Royal party there 
was a private entrance to their seat from the Town Hall—they, of course, and 
the nobility had the best seats. I know the whole terrible scene too well, and 
can only too vividly picture it to myself. 

The scaffold, brilliant with the yellow and flame-coloured robes—the gay 
dresses on the platforms—the eager faces of the citizens and peasants in the 
square, struggling for the best view—the great church bells tolling—the mur- 
murs of the crowd, and the buzzing of conversation among the ladies of the 
court, hushed when Melchior Cano, Bishop of the Canaries, mounted the pulpit 
to preach the sermon... .. Thirty heretics were on the scaffold. They were 
divided into two bands, the “reconciled” and the ‘‘relaxed,” sixteen» of the 
former and fourteen of the latter, Among the fourteen “relaxed” under sen- 
tence of death were twelve whom they declared to be penitents, and who were, 
therefure, to be mercifully strangled before their bodies were bound to the stake, 
and two who were burnt alive. By the “reconciled,’’ the Inquisition, in the 
diabolical mockery of its technical language, mean those whom they assert to 
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have become reconciled, and therefore receive again to the bosom of the Church 
—thatis, commit either to exile or to life-long imprisonment. .... Butin all 
this severity, we who have been tortured by it through our best beloved, see the 
fullest acknowledgment of thestrength of our Reformed Faith, even in its weakest 
confessros—that they dare not trust a Protestant Christian with freedom 
again, so irresistible they deem the power of our doctrine, so ineradicable the 
truth when once it has taken root in the heart. 

The scene changes when the sisters remove to Antwerp, and the 
Flemish character was not appreciated. The merchants were thought 


‘calculating and money-loving ; the people free spoken to insolence ; 
the women sadly wanting in reserve and habits of keeping at home ;” 
but the Inquisition here was again busy, and the ports of England 
were enriched by thousands of skilled workmen, driven by the priests 
from their homes. On seeing a fleet of merchant ships sailing up the 
river, it was sadly remarked that they were coming the wrong way, 
for they were laden with Flemish silks and cloths, the work of Flemish 
weavers, manufactured in England. The foundations for a lucrative 
trade were thus laid by the freedom and liberty accorded here to a 
persecuted people, the benefits of which are experienced even at the 
present day, after a lapse of three centuries. 

In 1567 the whole country was prostrate. Once more the emigration began. 
Thousands, and these the best and bravest, fled the country; thousands more 
were burned, beheaded, drowned, as heretics, The ministers and people were 
hanged in mockery from the beams of their unfinished churches—churches 
erected in reliance on the Duchess Margaret’s solemn permission. 

A flight into Holland is now necessary, and after encountering many 
vicissitudes, the sisters conclude their volume with an interesting and 
spirited account of the siege of Leyden, where are experienced all the 
horrors of pain, pestilence, and famine. In the early part of the 
siege the whole city is put on rations to economise the food; half a 
pound of bread and half a pound of meat to each full-grown man, to 
women and children a smaller proportion. The bread is soon finished, 
and malt cake becomes a substitute, but in another month that, too, 
ceases to be furnished. Bundles of lime leaves were then collected, 
but the long lines of trees were soon stripped of their foliage. The 
plague rages around, but a gleam of hope arises when the Zealand 
fleet is espied at a distance of five miles. 

The citizens shouted to the enemy: ‘‘ You call us rat eaters and dog eaters. It 
is true. So long, then, as ve hear a dog bark or a cat mew in these walls ye may 
know that the city holds out. . . . When the last hour has come, with our own 
hands we will set fire to the city and perish, men, women, and children, together 
in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our liberties to be 
crushed.” 

The Zealand ships at length arriving, bringing plenty of food, the 
city is relieved; and, as a reward for the heroic defence, the Prince 
of Orange ordains that Leyden shall become the seat of an university. 

Its defenders trust that ‘+ the standard of true liberty will never be 
torn down, and the light of true religion never quenched, in those 
lands rescued at so great a cost from tyranny and superstition.” 





Lailway Horace. By G. Cuticuesrer OxenpeN. (Upham and Beet. 
pp. 68.)—We confess we are no very great admirers of parody in 
cases where we admire the original poetry which is thus parodied. Even 
the cleverest of all burlesques, that in Bon Gaultier on the Laureate’s 
“ Locksley Hall,” is but little to our taste. Since we have read it, the 
original seems in some degree to have lost its beauty for us. Mr. Oxen- 
den’s parodies, though they are hardly to be mentioned in the same breath 
with those of Professor Aytoun and Mr. Theodore Martin, are sometimes 
smartish enough; and there may very possibly be persons who will like to 
read such lines as the following: (Hor. Lib. I. Ode 7.) 

Thus Teuc r, when from Salamis, and from ** Papa”’ he fled, 
apkin, dipped in 1 ink ¢ ham} igne, bound round his aching head; 
in moistened eye, his comrades thus address’d, 
go to sea again t ow—I'll be bless’d. 
I'm nothing daun ed nor cast da *tis my opinion rather 
That Fate will l than my much-honoured father. 











prove a kindlier si 

And you, companions, one and all, and you, and yon, and you, sir, 

Just pluck a little courage up, and trust in Captain Te ucer. 

Apo lo, who's a friend of mine, this certain promise gave us, 

That we another sallow-miss should find, if we behave us. 

Then fill one other bumper bright, and finish these made dishes; 

To-morrow we will sail again—to-night we'll drink like fishes.”’ 
An appendix to the volume contains some translations into Latin verse 
which do not strike us as being very successful. Though Mr. Oxenden 
apostrophises in very uncomplimentary language the “heads of blocks” 
who reside near the “ Bridge of Cam” and the “Ford of Ox,” he might 
do worse than improve his Latin by a residence in either of those places. 
We think, infer alia, that such a construction as “ Mors mihi raptat 
equum ” would hardly pass muster at one or the other. 

Switzerland : How to Seeit for Ten Guineas. By Henry Gaze, Fellow of 
the British Archeological Association. (W. Kent and Co. pp.98).—Wehave 
no doubt whatever that a strong-minded British traveller, who carefully 
followed Mr. Gaze’s injunctions, might pass fourteen days in travelling to 
and from and through Switzerland, and spend no more than ten guineas, 
But quere, would most persons, or would many, care to observe this rigid 
economy, at a cost of considerable trouble, and very possibly of annoy- 
ance, to themselves ? It appears to us that half the pleasure in travelling 
would be lost if the wayfarer has, “before engaging rooms at any hotel, 
to ascertain the charges made for meals, apartments, and attendance; 
also to stipulate that no demand shall be made for wax-candles, or other 
extras.” No doubt by waging internecine war with hotel-keepers, you 
may nearly always, in Switzerland, have breakfast and a sleeping apart- 
ment for three francs, and supper for a franc and a quarter. Mr. Gaze 
gives some excellent advice to the future traveller as to his dress, by 
fvliowing which he will be able to convert himself into a guy very cheaply 
after the approved fashion of British subjects abroad. We would not, 
However, be understood as saying anything against the usefulness of this 


it 


itile work, which is very precise and practical, and never deserts the 














consultor in his need. All we mean to imply is, that it is by no means 
pleasant to have to haggle about pence in a foreign country; and that 
though a person may spend ten days in Switzerland for 10/. 10s., and pay 
his fare there and back, he will pass his time much more satisfactorily if 
he go there prepared to spend twenty guineas. Mr. Gaze does not appear, 
however, to held this doctrine; and we can only add chacun 4 son gout, 
He says: ‘With more time, and at a greater expense, you may see all 
that is here suggested to be seen at ease; but if you would enjoy it to the 
utmost, and would fully appreciate health and strength, economy and 
independence, ROUGH IT. I say emphatically, ROUGH IT.” 

Matters of Taste among Common Things. With a Theory of Taste 
applicable to Them. (W. Kent and Co. pp. 77.)—The writer of this 
essay informs us that his qualifications to lecture on “ Taste” are twofold: 
first, he has been ten years in an architect’s office, and, secondly, he either 
has conducted, or hopes (for his grammar is here rather obscure) at some 
future time to conduct an amateur singing class. While we were yet 
puzzling our brains as to what special connection there was between 
“Taste” on the one hand and amateur singing and an architect’s 
office on the other, we opened the first page and read the following sen- 
tence: 

A person amuses his taste with conjecturing that some marriage engagement 
between two parties in real life, or in a romance which he has just commenced 
to read, is intended, is probable, or may already be supposed to have taken 
place. He looks in a population return, and learns for certain that not only one 
real marriage, but that ten, or a thousand, have taken place; and notwith- 
standing the increased certainty of his knowledge, and the increased extent of 
it, is not nearly so much gratified as with the conception of the one conjectural 
marriage, 

Here is another profound reflection made by this “party” on taste, in 
page 2: 

How exalted in feeling men have sometimes been at the sight of an unusually 
large object—at an Egyptian pyramid, or at the Falls of Niagara—while at 
other times what an agreeable feeling has been excited by a curiously small 
object, as the down on a butterfly’s wing ! 

The pyramid and the butterfly’s down, the one being remarkably large, and 

the other remarkably small, may both excite our admiration. The admiration 
then seems to attach to the quality common to both, of being remarkable. 
When subjects usually of an exciting nature to us, as births, marriazes, and 
deaths, are obtruded on us in the gross, as iu a statistical statement, it may be 
that no one case is more remarkable than another. ‘This seems nearly con- 
vertible into no one case being remarkable at all. Thus, to be interesting 
matters of taste, objects, whether of ordinary emotion, as births, deaths, and 
marriage, or of no emotion, as squares, cubes, or pyramids, must equally obey 
the same condition of being remarkable. 
In pp. 31,32 there is some excellent fooling, intended to show that Addi- 
son or Johnson, while meditating on a forthcoming number of the 
“Spectator” or the “ Rambler” in a garden, would have much rather pre- 
ferred to pace up and down a straight than a curved walk. In pp. 46, 47, 
there are some very recondite reasons given why military music has a 
cheering effect upon soldiers. The writer sums up his theory thus. 


Supposing that the soldier has been marching from daybreak: at the exact 
moment, 11h, 15m, 45s., let the music be playing, and in the middle of a tune. 
Let the tune have commenced at eleven o'clock precisely. By our theory, in 
order to produce its full effect in making the men contented at 11h. 15m. 45s., 
both the memory of the footsteps taken since daybreak until 11h. 15m.,, and of 
the sounds heard from 11h. till 11h. 15m., ought to be sufficiently dim; for the 
sensation of stepping at 11h. 15m. 45s., and of hearing at the same moment, to 
usurp paramount influence. When this is sufficiently the case; when no 
brooding over generalities eclipses the present sensations; and providing that a 
moderate share of health and vigour is enjoyed, the timeis beguiled, and the 
step previously languid, in connection with a general idea, becomes elastic, when 
each footfall is severally discerned, 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have added to their handy series of pocket 
volumes The Lieutenant and Commander, by Capt. Basil Hall. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have issued, in continuation of their excellent 
cheap reprint of ‘“‘ The Waverley Novels,” Old Mortality and The Black 
Dwarf. 

We have also received: The fourth and fifth volumes of the beautifully 
got-up re-issue of De Quincey’s Works. (A. and C. Black.) —The 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. (Liverpool; 
Adam Holden.)——Our Dogs. By John Brown, M.D. (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)-—— 
Inspiration and Interpretation: being an Enquiry into the Relation between the 
Divine and Human Elements in the Words of God. By the Rev. A. Clissold, 
M.A. No. III. (Whittaker and Co.) Part I. of Zhe Poetical Works 
of Joseph Philip Robson, (W. Kent and Co.) Cassell’s Illustrated Guide 
to London——Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. New edition. 
Part VI. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) Cocoa: its Growth and Cul- 
ture, Manufacture, and Modes of Preparation for the Table. By Charles 
Hewett. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) La Chanson d’Antioche ; Com- 
posée au XII@ Siécle, par Richard Le Pelerin. ‘Traduite par la Marquise 
de Sainte-Aulaire. (Paris: Didier et Cie-) 

















Tue Cork Reporter has an account of a banquet which has just been 
given by the chief citizens of that town, under the presidency of the 
High Sheriff, to Mr. Sheridan Knowles. The veteran dramatist, who is 
now in his 78th year, has been staying at an hydropathic establishment 
in his native city, and is about returning to Scotland. Ina speech, in 
reply to a toast, he narrated the history of his life, his father’s departure 
from Cork, his settlement in England, the generous kindness of his neat 
relative, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his employment as a teacher of 
elocution, his turning his attention to dramatic literature and to the 
stage. In the course of the evening he sang the Irish melody, “I saw 
from the beech,” to his own accompaniment, with a touching earnestness 
and feeling that caused general emotion, especially in the couplet: 

Give me back—give me back the wild freshness of morning, 

Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best light. 
The Cork Reporter says that Mr. Knowles’s language was “ full of earnest- 
ness and fire,” and that his address was delivered “with a freshness and 
ferveucy quite marvellous to witness.” 
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EDUCATION. 


The Student's Manual of the English Language. Edited by Witttam 
Smitu, LL.D. London: John Murray. pp. xi.-498. 
R. WILLIAM SMITH has the eye of a hawk fora book which 
can be turned to account. In lexicography, mythology, geo- 
graphy, biography, and history profane and Biblical, he swoops sud- 
denly down upon his prey, bears it away to his nest, worries it and 
tears it pieces, delivering here a portion and there a portion, to be 
thoroughly cleansed, remodelled, and beautified, until the whole, re- 
united, appears about as like, and yet as unlike, its former self as the 
knife which has received both a new blade and a new handle. The 
result of this treatment has been that the English student has for 
some years past had within his reach books of reference bear- 
ing upon the languages of Ancient Greece and Rome which, if 
not perfect, are infinitely superior to those works which had pre- 
viously supplied the place which they now fill. But in the matter 
of his mother tongue the English youth has always been badly 
treated, It is said that nowadays even the great public 
schools have so far bowed to public opinion as to give some sort of 
instruction (as meagre, of course, as it can be made under the 
influence of outward pressure) in the English as well as other tongues ; 
but, some twenty years ago, all the English a boy at a public school 
could expect to learn was just so much as he picked up at home, as 
he gathered painfully from lexicons in his pilgrimages through 
wildernesses of Latin and Greek, as he devoured greedily from for- 
bidden books, and as he was soundly caned from time to time for not 
knowing. It is true that a vast amount of English was learnt in this 
way, but the way smacks rather of an age of barbarism. Moral 
suasion is much in vogue; and whatever else moral suasion may or 
may not mean, it certainly would seem to hint at the propriety of at 
least endeavouring to teach a boy before you thrash him for ignorance. 
But, until very recently, there was no book which by skilful mani- 
pulation could be used for conveying to the young in not too abstruse 
a form all the knowledge they would require for competitive 
examinations, or even for their private satisfaction, of the origin, 
development, and general character of their own lancuage. About 
two years ago, however, the Critic contained a very full review of Mr. 
Marsh’s ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language,” and these excellent 
lectures Dr. William Smith has availed himself of with his usual fore- 
sight, to make for the student a very serviceable manual. The lectures 
were highly commended in the review we have alluded to, and we are 
glad to find that Dr. Smith has not to any very great extent altered or 
tampered with them, whilst he has incorporated with them several 
useful notes and observations, taken chietly from papers by Dr. Guest 
and other etymological and antiquarian authorities. For Mr. 
Marsh’s first two lectures, Dr. Smith has substituted two new chapters 
upon the origin, affinities, and constituent elements of the Enelish 
language, but he has at the same time not forgotten, wherever it 
seemed worth while, to fit in whatever was to the point, from the in- 
troductory remarks of Mr. Marsh. It appears that Dr. Smith, in con- 
junction with the late learned Dr. Donaldson, had undertaken a work 
vhich was to some extent anticipated by Mr. Marsh's publication, and 
to that fact weare indebted for the present welcome little volume. Dr. 
Smith has acted in this instance with the judgment which characterises 
all other works which have been issued under his editorship. He is 
not so anxious to obtrade original theories or to indulge in ingenious 
speculations as to offer for general use what he has culled from the 
productions of the soundest authorities. And the names of these 
authorities are faithfully recorded, so that he who reads will know at 
once whose opinions he is imbibing, by whose learning he is enlightened, 
and to whose euidance he is indebted. Having so fully diseussed Mr. 
Marsh’s work in a former number there will be no occasion here 
to go over the ground again. We may, however, take the opportu- 
nity of warning the student that he must not be surprised if he find 
Mr. Marsh, ardent lover as he professes himself of Anglo-Saxon, 
dealing largely in Romance, for he will doubtless recollect that men 
often infringe their own canons, being martyrs to prevailing custom, 
and that Stolo was fined for breaking his own agrarian law. 


The Iliad. BookI. In English Hexameters according to Quantity. 
By Joun Murray. (Walton and Maberly. pp. 24.)—In these 
pages Mr. Murray has made a tolerably successful attempt to 
write English hexameters according to quantity. This success, such 
as it is, does not, however, make us at all waver in our opinion as to 
the unfitness of English hexameters for translating Homer, Our 
readers, however, would probably not thank us for reopening a dis- 
cussion which can only be set at rest by the production of a certain 
amount of English hexameters, with due allowance, worthy of the 
Greek original. They will, perhaps, be able to judge of Mr. Murray’s 
translating powers by his version of Achilles’s angry speech to Aga- 
memnon in the first book : ‘ 

Wine-bibber! eyes of a dog to the heart of a deer superadding! 
Never to war's stern toils with the people in arms to address thee, 
Never in ambush dread to lie hid with Achaia’s select ones, 
Dar'st thou nerve thy soul; as fate, thou avoid’st the encounter, 











No. Far safer it is thro’ the wide-spreading host of Achaia 

Him to defraud of his share, whosoever dares to oppose thee. 

People-devouring Prince! thou over a cowardly race rul’st, 

Else this attempt to defraud had been thy last, oh Atreides. 

Hear my resolve; hear thus confirmed with an oath the announcement. 

Yea: by this sceptr’ I swear, which never again shall put forth 

Leaves or buds, since cut fro’ the parent trunk i’ the mountains, 

Nor shall again bloom forth, for about t’was trimmed with a brass knife, 

Reft of bark and foliage; an’ now those sons of Achaia 

Bear it an emblem of high command, who judgment awarding 

Over the people in Jove’s stead rule (how mighty an oath mark) : 

Soon of Achilles’ arm shall Achaia'’s children united 

Sorely the loss feel; nor shalt thou though grieving avail ought 

Then to protect them, when beneath Hector, slayer of heroes, 

Fall many dead; but thee shall acutest pangs of remorse gnaw 

For that Achaia’s bravest son thou lightly accountedst 

Origines Romane ; or, Tales of Early Rome. Selected from the 
Five First Books of Livy. With Notes for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A., Head Master of Leamington 
College. (Longmans. pp. 146.)—The beauty and romance of many 
of the stories in the earlier books of Livy have enabled Mr. Parry 
to make a selection which can hardly fail to prove attractive to 
the school-boy, when he has conquered the first difficulties of Latin. 
Mr. Parry speaks in his preface as if the idea were novel, but, if we 
recollect rightly, the Head Master of Sutton-Colefield Grammar 
School, some time ago, published a little work of a similar kind, 
named ** The Seven Kings of Rome.” The notes appended to the 
Latin text give the pupil quite as much help as he is fairly entitled to. 
A German Grammar. By T. Marruay, M.R.C.P., Professor of 

German at the Wimbledon College, &c. (David Nutt. pp. 107.)— 
Mr. Matthay’s Grammar is concise and simple, and may be recom- 
mended as an excellent introductory work for beginners. Whether 
it will, as the writer claims for it, make the acquisition of a language 
so difficult as the German “a pleasing pastime,” we can hardly ven- 
ture to say. Undoubtedly a mistake is committed when, as is so often 
the case, voluminous and costly books are put into the hands of be- 
ginners, to befog their brains and empty the pockets of their parents. 


o 


T A MEETING of the Governors of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
\ the Rev. E. H. Gifford, D.D., the Head Master, who has been for some 
time in very delicate health, tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 
The arduou$ undertaking of raising the character and usefulness of this 
school was commenced many years ago by Dr. Jeune (the present head of 
Pembroke College, Oxford), at the time he held the Head Mastership ; it 
was continued by the Rev. J. P. Lee, now Bishop of Manchester, and 
Dr. Gifford, his successor, has laboured zealously and usefully in the same 
work. 

The Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams (of “ Essays and Reviews” ) having 
resigned the office of Vice-Principal of St. David's College, Lampeter, the 
Rev. John James Stennet Perowne, B.D., of Corpus Christi College, has 
been appointed his successor. Mr. Perowne is Lecturer in Divinity in 
King’s College, London. 

A. Barry, B.D., Head Master of the Leeds Grammar School, 


ee 
he ivev. 4 


has been elected Principal of Cheltenham College. 

The election to the Universities from Westminster School was made on 
Wednesday, the electors—the Dean of Christ Church and the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with the examiners, Mr. G. Marshall, Student 
and Censor of Christ’s Church, and Mr. Hotham, Fellow of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, having attended morning service “in state” at the Abbey, with 
the Dean and Chapter. The grand annual banquet in the Coll ge-hall on 
was’ Monday, well attended by many of the “ Old Westminsters.” After 
the usual toasts, the Queen’s Scholars recited their epigrams, which chiefly 
turned on two given phrases, “ Delectat copia” and “ Non delectat copia,” 
“Bene creditur” (amico) and “ Male creditur” (hostt). The subjects 
embraced a multitude of odd topics—the Prince Consort, Crinoline, Im- 
perial France, Mr. Gladstone, Foster, the Medium; Eisenberg, the corn- 
cutter: Admiral Fitzroy’s Weather Predictions, the French Occupation 
of Rome, &c. The Whitsuntide holydays commenced yesterday. Before 
the dinner on Monday, a number of Old Westminsters assembled in the 
School Library to present a testimonial to the Rev. T. W. Weare, M.A., 
who retired last year from the second mastership of the school, which he 
had held for a period of twenty years. The testimonial chosen was a 
silver model of the Warwick Vase. The Rev. W. Hi. Milman, M.A. 
(Rector of St. Augustine’s and St. Faith's) expressed, in the name of the 
subscribers, the feelings of respect and gratitude entertained towards Mr. 
Weare by his former pupils, and made especial reference to his zeal and 
energy in behalf of the Westminster plays. Mr. Weare, after stating his 
strong attachment to all connected with his old school, declared his con- 
viction, confirmed by experience, that the play was an institution of the 
highest importance to the interests of Westminster, and that its results 
had been most satisfactory. It should be added that Mr. Weare had also 
been presented at the time of his departure with testimonials from the 
Queen’s Scholars and town boys then at the school. ; 

Wednesday was Apposition Day at St. Paul's School, and tiie ceremonies 
annualiy observed in commemoration of Dean Colet’s foundation of the 
school in 1509, were duly observed. Speeches were delivered by senior 
scholars in the presence of the Master and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Corporation of Mercers, D. Kynaston, the High Master of the 
School, and a number of distinguished guests. Various prizes were also 





bestowed. 


Ox ford.—An election to three scholarships will take place at Wadham 
College in this Easter Term. ‘The scholarships are open to persons under 
twenty years of age, are tenable for five years, and worth each at least 
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70/.a year. The exhibitions founded in the college by Dr. Hody for pro- 
ficiency in Greek or in Hebrew (worth each at present 45/. a year) are 
tenable with the scholarships. 

Two scholarships at Pembroke College, tenable for five years, will be 
filled up in Act Term. One of the value of not less than 90/. a year, 
founded in commemoration of the late Rev. T. F. Henney, some time 
vice-gerent and tutor of the college; and one of the value of not less 
than 72/. a year. 

Six exhibitions at Jesus College, each of the annual value of 40/., and 
tenable to the close of the twentieth term from the exhibitioner’s matricula- 
tion, being vacant, the Principal and Fellows will proceed on Thursday, the 
19th of June next, to “the election of deserving persons, being natives of 
Wales or Monmouthshire, whom they shall have ascertained to be in need 
of support at the university.” The examination will commence on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of June. 

There will be an election at Worcester College on Thursday, the 26th 
of June, to a scholarship on the foundation of Dr. Clarke, open to all sons 
of English Parents. Candidates must present in person to the Provost on 
Monday, the 23rd of June, certificates of their baptism, and testimonials of 
their moral and religious character. Preference (cateris paribus) is given to 
orphans of clergymen of the Church of England. At the same time there 
will be an election of a Bible clerk. 

There will be an election at Magdalen College to a Fellowship 
in October next. The examination will be chiefly in subjects recog- 
nised in the school in Litera Humaniores; and no papers will be given 
in mathematics or natural science. Candidates must have passed 
all the examinations required by the University of Oxford or the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge for the degree of bachelor of arts, and must not be in 
possession of any ecclesiastical benefice, or of any property, Government 
pension, or office tenable for life or during good behaviour (not being an 
academical office within the University of Oxford) the clear annual value 
of which shall exceed 230). 

There will be an election at Magdalen College in October next to seven 
demyships and two exhibitions, of the value (room rent and tuition in- 
cluded) of 75/ per annum, and tenable for five years from the day 
of election. Of the demyships five will be classical, one mathema- 
tical, and one in natural science. Of the exhibitions, one will be classical, 
the other in natural science. No person will be eligible who shall have 
attained the age of twenty years, and (in the case of the mathematical 
and natural science demyships and exhibitions) who is not sufliciently 
instructed in other subjects to matriculate as a member of the college. 
And no person will be ineligible or entitled to preference by reason of his 
place of birth. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

i ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—It was not likely that the music 

composed by Sig. Verdi for the International Commissioners and 
rejected, would remain long unheard. The directorate of this lyric 
temple took an early opportunity of placing it among forthcoming novel- 
ties, and on Saturday, the 24th inst., the time arrived for a fulfilment of 
the promise. After the opera, ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’ the curtain rose 
and revealed nearly two hundred skilled vocalists, including all the prin- 
cipals attached to the corps of Her Majesty’s. ‘The orchestra, in a few 
impressive strains, lead off the cantica—as the programme expresses it— 
when a coro di popolo commence the more solid and striking portion of the 
work. The prevailing sentiment of the chorus is that of homage to Him 
whence proceeds every good and gracious gift. Next follows a solo, 
originally intended for Sig. Tamberlik, but adapted, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, to the organ of Mlle. Tietjens. In this, “ Una del 
popolo,” declaims upon the perils of those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and who, in fragile barks, have dared tempest and other dangers, to 
bring totbis “ temple of the world” earth’s varied and choicest productions. 
Allusion is also made to the devastating character of war, and then Mile. 
Tietjens, as “one of the people,” brightens up the scene with rays of hope 
that are soon to chase the sombre clouds away, and mankind are to be 
cemented in the bonds of indissoluble brotherhood. ‘There is also a solo 
with choral responses, and this seems to us to be by far the most artistic 
and imposing portion of the composition. The subject is an ascription of 
praise to the grea#t Supreme, and both melody and responses are strikingly 
in keeping with the theme. While the vocalists are busily engaged, the 
orchestra are intent upon the unravelment of the three national airs of 
England, France, and Italy, which are interwoven with profound skill 
and ingenuity. The leading theme of the cantica is again introduced and 
delivered in unison passages, which give a bold and effective finishing 
stroke to the whole work. Regardless of late, or rather early, hours, the 
audience were so charmed with Verdi and his cantica, that the composer 
was called for and appeared three times, and the composition by general 
desire was repeated. It was also repeated on Tuesday between the first 
and second acts of “ Semiramide.” 

Tue Vocat Association.—According to the programme, the con- 
cert of Friday, the 25th, was got up chiefly with the view of 
aiding the fund for assisting the unemployed operatives of Lan- 
cashire. So benevolent a feeling ought to have been better appreciated 
by the sympathising public, that is to say, there ought not to have been 
an inch of spare room in any part of St. James's Hail. Good and in- 
teresting as the selections of the Vocal Association generally are, the 
numerous pieces appointed for the occasion in question were of 
a richer and loftier character than we meet with in every-day en- 
tertainments. The} great fault—and it was a fault—consisted in the 
enormous quantity set before the guests, a quantity more than 
sufficient to satisfy the most capacious appetite. Nearly all the 
leading vocalists attached to her Majesty's Theatre tendered their 
valuable services, and to this circumstance may be attributed the pre- 
valence of foreign arias, songs, &c.; which, however, to a large portion of 
the audience seemed to possess but little charm. This was clearly demon- 
strated in Webbe’s beautiful glee, “ When winds breathe soft,” a com- 
position that all could understand, and evidently did enjoy, if we may 





judge by the enthusiastic encore that resulted. The inimitable humour 
thrown by M. Gassier into the “ Largo al factotum” appealed at once so 
strongly to therisible faculties, that an encore resulted, but the singer wisely 
declined to repeat what had been once effectively done. The Brothers 
Munck had a duo concertante (violin and violoncello) assigned them. 
Messrs. Thomas introduced harp accompaniments toWelsh airs, and Messrs, 
Holmes, Paque, and Aguilar performed a trio in E for violin, violoncello, 
and pianoforte, the composition of Mr. Aguilar. Mr. Benedict conducted 
as usual. 

New Puituarmonic Socrety.—With a choice orchestra and choir, three 
hundred strong, it cannot be doubted that whatever the conductor proposes 
to be played or sung, receives just and proper treatment. The first overture 
on Wednesday evening was that wonderful piece of music painting “ Fingal’s 
Cave,” reflecting the low murmur of the waves amongst the pillars of the 
mermaid-haunted palace of the sea, full of the impetuousity of the 
Atlantic and the freshness of the brine. Although not quite so popular 
as the other two concert overtures which form a descriptive set, yet it 
pourtrays in a striking manner the feelings and emotions which per- 
vaded Mendelssohn’s mind on his visit to the enchanted spot. Beethoven’s 
symphony in C minor, which was also included in the programme, is 
one of those works which of late years has made an enormous 
advance in public estimation. We have an impression that Dr. Wylde 
makes it a rule to introduce it once every season to his subscribers and 
patrons; and, if so, the musical world owe much to him for his good taste 
and judgment. Spohr’s overture to “ Jessonda,” and Weber’s highly 
artistic and explanatory one to “ Der Freischiitz,” were the other prin- 
cipal selection for the orchestra exclusively. The Sisters Marchisio, of 
whom we have frequently spoken, made choice of “ Quis est homo” and 
“ Serbami ognor” to evince the perfection attained in the art of duo 
singing. Herr Jael gained considerable applause by his neat and 
extremely facile dealing with Mendelssohn in his celebrated G minor 
concerto. The Hall was well attended. 

A highly interesting performance of the ‘ Grosse Passionsmusik ” took 
place on Saturday at St. James’s Hall. It is well known that Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett—the conductor on the occasion—has a great liking for the 
compositions of “ Old Sebastian,” and has done much towards bringing 
many valuable and all but obsolete works of Bach under the notice of 
rising musical talent. Even the most experienced admit the difficulties 
with which this oratorio abounds, difficulties which nothing but the most 
critical and untiring practice can bring into subjection. One grand 
chorus, “ Have lightnings and thunders in clouds disappeared,” and “ He 
trusted in God,” were admirably sung, and, as a consequence, they pro- 
duced a strong sensation. Mr. Sims Reeves threw his whole soul into 
the severely trying music which is made the vehicle for the narration 
of the Evangelist, and was eminently successful. Mme. Sainton Dolby, also, 
had no easy part to perform, but she acquitted herself in a highly artistic 
manner. The portions assigned to Mr. Weiss were all of a piece with the 
other solo work, in point of difficulty, but it was quite evident they had 
lost their power to scare. Mr. Hopkins presided at the organ in a very 
efticient and satisfactory manner. 

Exeter Hari was crowded to its utmost capacity on Wednesday 
evening. The attractions, certainly, were very powerful. Haydn's 
“‘Creation,” the cause of charity, and Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt as its 
chief pleader. No great musical work is more familiar to the English 
public than this chef deuvre of Haydn; but, be it heard ever so often, 
there is a delicious freshness about it which imparts an unending charm 
of novelty. In the descriptive scena. “On mighty pens,” Mme. Gold- 
schmidt created the same sersation as in times gone by ; and her reading 
of “In verdure clad,” was likewise of the most captivating kind. We 
have so frequently adverted to this gifted lady in the same work, that it 
is not now necessary to make any furthar special observation. Iler 
reception was of the most enthusiastic kind; and we have no doubt that 
the funds of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption will be considerably 
augmented by her generous exertions. Mr. Sims Reeves and Sig. Belletti 
were the other principals. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt conducted the per- 
formance. 

Now that June is at hand, and the musical season has set in with all 
its severity, we can only cluster a few of the concerts taking place 
daily, and during all the working hours of the day. First, Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s Beethoven “recital,” at St. James’s Hall, on Friday, is well 
and truly entitled to notice. The programme consisted of three sonatas. 
Miss Banks was the vocalist. In the evening of the aforesaid day, Mr. 
Dawson’s friends met in considerable strength at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The programme was one of great longitude, and the number 
of executants by no means scant. A solo for the pianoforte, by 
Miss Lazarus, a young lady of ‘mark and likelihood,” elicited 
well-deserved approbation. At the same place on Monday, Mme. 
Puzzi’s annual concert came off. The bill of particulars cited more than 
twenty pieces, and of performers a like number. The Sisters Marchisio 
drew largely upon the favours of the assembly. Mesdames Sherrington, 
Lemaire, Misses Parepa, Augusta Thompson, and others, received the 
compliments of a recall. Miss Fanny Corfield invited her friends to 
Messrs. Collard’s Rooms on Wednesday morning, and a very fair com- 
pany honoured the beneficiaire. At the Musical Union, Laub, the cele- 
brated violinist from Berlin, and Jaell, a pianist of Continental note, but 
as yet little known in this country, shared part of a highly-classical 
programme. Beethoven’s quartet, No. 6, and a nonetto in F, by 
Spohr, appeared to create a marked sensation among a very critical 
auditory. 





CONCERTS FIXED FOR JUNE. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 38. 
Hanover-square.—Miss Valentin. 3. 
Hanover-square.— Philharmonic. 8. 
TUESDAY, 3.........5t. James's Hall.—Musical Union. 3.30. 
WEDNESDAY, 4 ...Exeter Hall.—Mme. Goldschmidt-Lind. 8. 
TucrspDay, 5 ......St. James's Hall.—Mr. Henry Sloper, Second Pianoforte, &. 5. 
St. James's Hall.—Mr. Cusins. 8. 
Collard’s Rooms.—Miss Eivira Behrens. 3. 
.St. James’s Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Third Beethoven Recital. 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. 8.59, 
..St. James's Hall.—_Mr. Howard Glover’s Annual. 1. 
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MONDAY, 9 «sooo Hanover-square.—Mr. R. Blagrove’s Annual. 8 
Exeter Hall.—Grand Exhibition Concert. 8. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover-square,—M. Thulberg's Matinée. 2 
St. James's Hall—Musical Union. 3.30 
Collard’s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s Harp Recital. 3. 
t. James's Hall.—Musical Society of London. 8. 
t. James's Hall —Mr. Tennant. ‘8. 
t. James's Hall.—Mr, Charles Hallé’s Fourth Beethoven Recital. 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Molique’s Annual. 2. 
St. James's Hall —Vocal Association. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Miss Steele's Annual. 8. 
SATURDAY, I4...... St. James's Hall —New Philharmonic Rehearsal. 2.30. 
Hanover-square.—Miss Fosbrooke. 8 
Monpay, 16.........5t. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Society. 8. 
St. James's Hall.—Musical Union. 3.30 
Hanover-square.—Mr, Charles Sa an’s Evening. 8. 
WEDNESDAY, 18.,,.St. James's Hall.—_New Philharmonic. 8. 
y Hanover-square.—Mr. Heury Leslie’s Choir. 8. 
FRIDAY, 20 .........8t. James’s Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Fitth Beethoven Recital. 3. 
St. James's Hall.—Mme. Sainton Dolby. 8. 
MonvayY, 23.........St. James’s Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
TUESDAY, 24 ......St. James's Hall —Musical Union. 3.30. 
Collard’s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s Harp Recital. 3. 
-Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
St. James’s Hall—Herr Kuhe. 3. 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. 8.30. 
«Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
St. James’s Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Sixth Beethoven Recital. 3% 
St. James's Hall.—Mr. Benedict's Annual. 2. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Soci¢ty. 8. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Morning Service ; consisting of a Te Deum, Jubilate, Sanctus, two Kyrie 
Eletsons, and Doxology. Composed and arranged for four voices, with an 
accompaniment for organ or pianoforte. By R. Rernotps. (Cocks and 
Co.)-- Solidly and clearly written. There seems to have been a studied 
avoidance of that chromatic style which too many composers of the sacred 
school of the present day confound with learning. The music of each 
part has its proper clef. 

Is there no Balm in Gilead: Sacred Song. Composed by R. Rernotps. 
(Cocks and Co).—A few short phrases, set in, and but slightly deviating 
from, the scale of E flat. If sung with feeling and expression, the touch- 
Ing interrogatories of the Prophet will be intensified. 

The Killarney Galop. Composed by T. Browne. (Charles Jeffreys.) 
on chiefly for those who have not graduated far beyond early 
steps. 

The Honeysuckle Valse. By T. Browne. (Cramer, Beale, and Wood.) 
—-Elegant in contrivance, and has that life-blood in it termed melody. 

The Ivanhoe Polka. By T. Browne. (Cramer, Beale, and Wood.)— 
Possesses the threefold charm of a pretty tune, easy to play, and a 
measure that must assist, if not provoke, a good taste, in the lovers of 
Terpsichorean revelries. 

Tum o'Shanter’s Galop. By 'T. Browne. (Cramer, Beale, and Wood.) 
—It matters little what the subject intended to be illustrated by this 
composer is. ILis native humour is of a kind that is sure to hit upon 
some chord of interest and amusement too. “Tam o’Shanter” is a very 
spirited affair, and aptly illustrates the events coincident with the 
moment when “all wasdark.” All the above comvositions, by T. Browne, 
have illuminated and descriptive titles. ; 

The Open Window. Words by Loncrettow. Music by Manton Vere. 
(Cocks and Co.)—A remarkably simple ballad, in the key of F, with a 
moving accompaniment. Well adapted for a mezzo-soprano voice. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


ite IS NOW ASSERTED with much instance that Messrs. Webster 
. and Boucicauit have taken the Princess’s Theatre, and that their 
tenancy will commence at Christmas. 

The Great Handel Festival Orchestra, at the Crystal Palace, with its 
vast and imposing roof, is now acknowledged to be a success far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. The performance of the International 
Exhibition music at the Great Flower Show, on Saturday last, demon- 
strated in a most satisfactory manner its acoustic capabilities,—the faintest 
tone, such as the high notes of a flute or violin, came out with most re- 
markable distinctness, while the loud thunders of the gigantic organ were 
concentrated and thrown forward in such a striking manner, as to render 
it a matter of certainty that when the great forces to be engaged at the 
Handel Festival are heard, the effect will be the most astounding ever 
produced, even at the Crystal Palace. But it is not alone in increase of 
loudness that this orchestra is remarkable, but for the clearness and dis- 
tinctness with which each series of sounds falls upon the ear; while, at 
the same time the ear is delighted with effects which cannot be produced 
elsewhere, the eye is equally impressed with the sight of the vast arch 
stretching across the entire width of the orchestra. The 15,000 visitors 
assembled at the Flower Show last Saturday, testified in a most unmis- 
takeable manner the gratification and pleasure they experienced at the 
extraordinary and unprecedented musical treat afforded them. The Sacred 
Harmonie Society are now exerting themselves in earnest to make the 
musical arrangements for the approaching Festival the most complete of 
any on record. Upwards of 1200 engagements have been made with the 
provincial choirs, and as these either have been or will be selected by the 
officers of the society, the result cannot fail to be the engagement of a class 
of performers far superior in musical ability to those who took part in the 
former, Festivals. It is expected that by the close of this week, the whole 
of the engagements will have been completed. The final choral rehearsals 
in London are appointed for Fridays, the 6th, 15th, and 20th June, to 
be held in the large hall, Exeter Hall. The great full rehearsal 
will take place at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, 21st June. At this, 
the whole of the performers, both choral and instrumental, as well as the 
Principal singers, will be present. The ‘“ Messiah” will be performed on 
the first day, and “Israel in Egypt” on the last day, of the festival ; the 
intermediate day (Wednesday) being devoted to a selection from Handel’s 
greatest works, not included in the before-named oratorios. The selection 
is not yet definitely arranged, but it will comprise choruses from the 
“Dettingen Te Deum,” “Samson,” “Saul,” “Judas Maccabeus,” 
“Deborah,” “Solomon,” including the celebrated “Passion Chorus,” 
“Jephtha,” &c. A novel feature in this day’s programme will be the 

















introduction of selections from some of Handel’s best-known secular 
works. Among these will be found, “Haste thee, Nymph,” from 
“L’Allegro;” “ Wretched Lovers,” from “ Acis and Galatea;” “ Tyrants, 
now no more shall dread,” from “Hercules ;” “As from the power of 
sacred lays,” from “St. Cecilia’s Ode,” interspersed with some of the 
best-known solos. The entire orchestra will comprise a larger force than 
were ever before assembled, numbering in all nearly 4000 performers. 
From the increased volume of tone which must be brought out by the 
erection of the great roof over the orchestra, there is no doubt whatever 
that the effect produced will be beyond all conception, while the clearness 
of the fugal passages, and the increased distinctness of the soft parts, will 
be as effective and perceptible as in an ordinary concert room. The 
great stage and scenery, which was erected for Blondin’s performances 
at Christmas, have been cleared away, and visitors may now form some 
idea of the value of the more distant places. It is believed by competent 
judges that the seats furthest removed from the orchestra will now be 
amongst the best for hearing. Additional seats are now being erected in 
the gallery, plans of which will be ready for issue in a few days. As the 
festival will be held concurrently with the great Agricultural Show at 
Battersea Park, and during the heyday of the shilling days of the Exhi- 
bition, there is no doubt the concourse of visitors at the Crystal Palace on 
the days of the festival will be immense. 

The annual general meeting of the members of the Royal Dramatic 
College was held on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre; Mr. B. Webster in 
the chair. Mr. Anson, the secretary, read the report of the council, of 
which the following is an abstract: “ Various circumstances have inter- 
fered to prevent the erection of the central hall, but steps have now been 
taken which render much further delay in its building extremely impro- 
bable; and as the furniture for the dwellings has been ordered, the num- 
ber of pensioners it is at present deemed prudent to elect will soon find 
themselves comfortably housed, in a very healthy district, surrounded by 
many private residences now in course of erection. Every effort will be 
made to provide for the erection of the central hall without interference 
with the funds required for the maintenance of the pensioners. Many 
donations for that purpose have been announced, and Mr. Creswick 
having stated that a gentleman, already a liberal contributor, was prepared 
to present a further sum of 100/., provided nine other like amounts were 
added, Mr. Augustus Harris and Mr. J.T. Jerwood each undertook to collect 
1002, and there is no doubt that the whole amount will be speedily sub- 
scribed. On many occasions the council heve to refer to acts of liberality 
on the part of the friends and supporters of the institution, and the 
council have the pleasure to state that the past year has afforded addi- 
tional proofs of generosity, and that it has been their duty to express 
their grateful acknowledgments for donations; amongst others, 2501. from 
Mr. A. C. Billings, to pay for the building of a house, and a legacy of 
1002. from the late Mr. William Skelton. ‘The buildings already erected 
present a handsome appearance, and it is intended that some means 
shall be taken to induce the patrons of the institution to assemble there. 
In the course of the past year Mr. G. Borlase Childs was elected a mem- 
ber of the council, in consequence of the resignation of Sir George Army- 
tage, and Mr. Henry Spicer succeeded to a vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Sir William de Bathe. Since the last election two female 
pensioners, viz., Mrs. Macnamara and Miss Rebecca Cooke, have died. 
You will now be called upon to elect two other females to supply the 
vacancies ; and it is recommended that you elect one additional male 
and one additional female, to make, in the whole, four male and four 
female pensioners.” ‘lhe financial statement showed the gross receipts 
for the year to be 52771. Os. 9d., and the expenditure, including 3204/. 
expended on the building, 51352. 9s. 1d.; leaving a balance on the year of 
1247. Os. Sd. The total expenses connected with the fancy fair at the 
Crystal Palace was 1335/. 17s. 4d., and the receipts 2239/. 4s. 4d. 
The stock invested is 1755’. The report was received and 
adopted after some remarks from Major Lyons. The council 
for the ensuing year were then elected, and some other routine business 
having been transacted, the election of pensioners was proceeded with. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—THE PORTRAITS. 


ORTRAITURE used to be a strong point in English art: it is a 
serious question now whether there are not the signs in the present 
Academy Exhibition of its very decided decadence with us. There was a 
great outcry against the number of portraits for some years, and till this 
exhibition they have been kept under in fair proportion to the subject 
pictures and the landscapes; but now it seems to us there is a perfect 
eruption of the very worst portraits ever seen at the Academy ; in full 
lengths especially, there are several positive daubs, and we are convinced 
they must be hideous caricatures of the unfortunate sitters, though we 
have no knowledge of their personal identity. We could not point to half 
a dozen really good life-size portraits. Mr. Knight’s portrait of J. W. 
Boughton Leigh, Esq., a half-length, is, perhaps, the best painted head, 
but the hands are terribly sacrificed. The pendant to this in the principal 
room is also a masterly sketch by Sir Watson Gordon—it is a porirait of 
the Earl of Southesk. The full length of Sir Hope Grant, by Mr. IF. Grant, 
R.A., brother of the famous soldier, if painted in a higher key of colour, 
would have been a first-rate full length ; asit is, the likeness is perfect, and 
the picture altogether is treated with taste and that simplicity which com - 
ports with the unaffected manner ef Englishmen who have come from the 
wars. ‘The portrait of the diplomatic hero of China—Lord Elgin—by the 
same artist, is a very inferior production. It is true it may do for the Town- 
hall of Dumfermline, but the well-known photograph and Colonel Crea- 
lock’s wonderful caricatures make us know that this cannot be the Lord 
Elgin trusted with so many great concerns of the nation. This portrait, 
indeed, might serve as a text on which to castigate our painters upon the 
general vacuity of countenance which they contrive to palm off upon the 
multitude asa portrait. Really it looks as if the true art of portraiture 
were lost, for when do we see in these degenerate days any of those 
embodiments of thought, and character, and intellectual beauty, that are 
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so admirable in the portraits by Raphael, Tintoret, Titian, Vandyke, and 
Rembrandt. Great painters nowadays are too great for portraiture, and 
yet to see a really grand and fine portrait of a great man is an extremely 
rare exception to the rule of mediocrity. One painter alone, who has 
proved himself capable of the high style, condescends to treat portraiture, 
and thus it is that the portraits by Mr. Watts have at once been accepted 
as of the nobler order; they are not always so, as witness his picture of 
“ Lady Margaret Beaumont and her Daughter” in this exhibition—a 
work certainly not free from affectation and ungracefulness ; but there was 
his “Duke of Argyll,” a remarkable portrait, and the “ Tennyson” 
(now in the International) is a still more striking one of intellec- 
tual treatment, with fine artistic feeling. It will be a disgrace to 
our school if portraiture should be allowed to pass unstudied, 
when, from the time of Holbein, who was half an Englishman, 
and whose finest works have their home here, to Walker, and 
Dobson, and Garrard of the time of the Charles, and Vandyke, 
and then to Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborongh—(shall we add 
Lawrence?)—the art found its best followers in England. The full 
length of Mrs. Lindsay, by Sir Coutts Lindsay, an amateur painter, 
would, if we could divest ourselves of the thought that the photograph 
has had something to do with it, encourage the hope that here is a great 
portrait painter. The picture is certainly most excellent in keeping, 
quiet in colour, rich and natural, and the stamp of individuality is on the 
features. 

It is strange that our portraiture of ladies and children, always ex- 
cepting the few miniatures still to be seen, and which are distinguished 
by superiority of every kind over the oil pictures, should be so totally 
inadequate to the real beauty and charm of the most beautiful women 
and children in the world. Our painters have angels for their models, 
and yet cannot catch one grace of form or ray of colour from them; still 
more do they fail to confer upon their pictures the intelligence, the pass- 
ing thought, and the prevailing sentiment of the countenance. Oat of 
gallantry to the ladies who have honoured Mr. Frank Grant, R.A., Mr. 
Sasant, A.R.A., Mr. Buckner, and Mr. J. R. Swinton, we refrain from 
bestowing the terms of reprehension due to the pictures lest they should 
by chance hurt the amour propre of the originals inthe flesh. The fashionable 
painter of beauty seems to decorate his sitters with complexions of his 
own, just as the renowned Mme. Rachel dispenses youth and beauty in 
slices of enamel. Others seem to get bewildered with staring at the 
brilliant cheeks and sunny smiles, and touch and retouch until the face 
becomes tormented into an elaborate smudge. Then there is the com- 
monness in the choice of attitude, and in the composition of the pictures, 
which are to be called portraits ; the awkward way in which soldiers 
grapple their swords ; the pompous autocratic style in which gentlemen 
of no great import in the affairs of nations sit at their library tables, 
looking up from documents which are probably never anything more 
weighty than invitations to dinner. Ifa plain county magistrate has to 
be painted, he is really made to stand as if, not only his own tenants, but 
all the world, were at his feet. Here is, for example, the Duke of Athol, 
—a personage terrible, no doubt, in the Pass of Blair Athol—painted in 
the air of defiance of fifty Rhoderick Dhus combined. ‘The Earl of 
Fife,” another Highland portrait, is cast in a similar mould of inflated 
Celtic pride. In either case, we are not disposed to accept this 
style of the artist as the style of the man. We come, after all, 
to old Sir Joshua’s profound criticism of portrait-painters’ work 
—that “no man ever put more into a head than he had 
in his own ;” it takes a man of intellect, or at least of 
thought, and purpose, and intelligence, to paint good portraits. It 
is not enough that people should exclaim, “how very like!” because this 
is always the reward of the artist who cuts out the black profiles ata 
fair. A portrait should be the man and something more. It should be 
thinking and animated, as in the happiest moments of his most natural 
disposition. It is not a little remarkable that there is no portrait of the 
late Prince Consort in the Exhibition which can for a moment be taken as 
representing him. The full length of his late Royal Highness, as the 
Colonel of the Royal Artillery Company, has all the usual faults of the 
military portraits, which may be summed up generally in uniform, boots, 
et preterea nihil. The full length of the Prince of Wales, in academics, 
by Sir Watson Gordon, R.A., is a pleasing picture; simple and genuine in 
treatment, but not remarkable for good drawing in the head, though the 
likeness is unmistakeable. One of the best examples of portrait in the 
Exhibition is, perhaps, that of the late Mrs. Wells, painted in a large 
group by Mr. T. H. Wells; though, of course, this particular style of 
making pictures of portraits is not one desirable to hold up for imitation; 
still, the painting of this figure is excellent. 

In the small collection of miniatures there are several by Miss A. 
Dixon which deserve attention; one or two by Thorburn, and those by 
M. Hahnisch and M. Moira are also noticeable for beautiful finish and 
soft life-like modelling of the features, so rarely attained in oil pictures. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY announce that on Monday the Exhibition 
will open every evening from half-past seven till half-past ten, and 
this regulation will continue till further notice. We alluded to this sign 
of advance in the policy of the Academy some weeks ago, and have now 
to express our expectation that the section of the public for whose more 
especial gratification this arrangement has been made, will be found fully 
alive to the opportunity thus given of receiving recreation and instruction 
in the pleasant paths of art. 

Mr. Leech’s Gallery of Sketches in Oil, from subjects in Punch is to be 
exhibited to the public on Monday next. 

The exhibition of works of art lent by various private collectors to the 
South Kensington Museum, will be opened to the general public after 
the days for private view, which are fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday next. This will be a strong rival attraction, we imagine, to the 
International over the way. 

Mr. E. Hopley has painted a picture, to which he gives the odd name of 
“The Birth of a Pyramid: or, Woman's Witchery,” the subject being 
taken from a legend related by Herodotus, which told that a certain 
beautiful princess, the daughter of Nef Chofo, the king and builder of the 
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pyramids of Egypt, had so many suitors that she took advantage of her 
charms, to aid her father in his great undertaking of the pyramids, in 
this way ; she gave out that no suitor would have a chance unless he 
came with a stone ready squared and fit to be built in with the pyramid. 
In this way so many stones were offered that they were enough to make 
a pyramid entire. ‘The picture, which is not a large one, is now exhibited 
at Mr. Betjemann’s Gallery, in Oxford-street. The princess is stand- 
ing in the centre on a raised throne, surmounted by a canopy, and there, 
surrounded by her maidens, receives the tribute of her admirers. The 
various costumes and the hieroglyphic decorations have evidently given 
the artist sume trouble, and we regret to say after all that the resultiis 
not particularly successful ; for the whole thing has the air of having 
been read up at the British Museum. The idea of making one of the 
suitors ride upon his votive slab, carried by four Nubian slaves crawling 
on the ground is rather too preposterous, and there are other incidents in 
the picture almost equally silly. However, we must do the artist the 
justice to say that he has worked hard, and produced a picture which is 
at least an eccentric one, and in some respects not wanting in technical 
merit. 

The sketches of the campaign in Canada, or rather the journey over 
the snow, which Col. Crealock exhibits at Mr. Hogarth’s gallery, give a 
very capital idea of the sort of work our men had to encounter. They 
have no pretence to be anything more than rapid sketches, but they con- 
vey a truer description than anything more elaborate. q 

The Japanese photographs, taken by Mr. Howard from the life and in 
Japan, are very interesting, particularly the large views of Nagasaki, and 
some groups of Japanese actors, playing tragedy and comedy, in one of 
which is seen a tragic actor committing “ the happy despatch.” There is 
a great similarity of feature in all the Japanese. We have seen an admi- 
rable photograph of the Chinese ambassadors and suite, taken by Mr. 
Davis, of Bruton-street, in which this character is equally decided as in 
those taken in Japan. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

EOGRAPHICAL.—On Monday the annual meeting of the Fellows of 

J the Royal Geographical Society was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, Burlington-house; Lord Ashburton in the chair Mr. Francis 
Galton read the report. Lord Ashburton, after an appropriate tribute to 
the memory of his Royal Highness the late Prince Consort, as vice- 
president of the society, stated that the Crown had selected the President 
and Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society to present the honours to 
those who had most distinguished themselves in the pursuit of geogra- 
phical science. The noble lord then handed to the Duke of Newcastle 
the founder’s gold medal, to be transmitted by him to the representative 
of the late R. O'Hara Burke. The following awards were then made:— 
A gold watcl to Mr. King, the sole survivor of the expedition under 
Burke; the patron’s gold medal to Captain Thomas Blakeston, of the 
Royal Artillery, for the survey of the river Yang-tse-kiang, from Yo-chow 
to Ping-shan. The council for the ensuing year was then elected. In 
the evening the annual dinner was given at Willis's Rooms, when a large 
number of distinguished guests attended; Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
president of the society, was in the chair. 

Arcr-roLoGicaL InstiruTe.—Among the many exhibitions that take 
place during the season each year, that of the Archzological Institute is 
always one of the most instructive, and is always looked forward to by 
the beau monde with a considerable degree of interest. Our readers will 
remember the exhibitions last year of ancient bronzes, of tissues and em- 
broideries, and the gorgeous display of ancient gems, to which her Ma- 
jesty and the late Prince Consort were large contributors, as were also 
the Lord Arundel, the Earl of Besborough, and the Duke of Devonshire. 
In the present season, whilst so many attractions are offered exhibitions, 
the Institute purposes to form but one. This, which will be opened in 
Suffolk-street, on Monday next, and remain open for a fortnight, will 
consist of works in enamel and nieilo. The contributions that have 
already been sent are, we understand, very numerous. The Master of 
the Rolls has liberally permitted the precious volumes of Indentures 
between Henry VII. and the Abbot of Westminster, with their fine enamel 
ornaments, to be brouglit to the rooms for inspection under the special 
charge of one of the assistant keepers of the records. 

Roya Asiatic Socrety.—The Thirty-ninth Anniversary Meeting of 
this Society was held on Saturday the 24th inst., The Right Hon. Lord 
Strangford, Pres., in the chair. Col. G. W. Hamilton, G. C. P. Braune, 
and Jas. Zohrab, Esqrs., were eleeted Non-Resident Members of the 
Society. The Reports of the Council with those of the Committee ot 
Agriculture and Commerce—the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, and of the Auditors, were read, showing a very satisfactory 
increase in the number of members of the Society, by which the regular 
quarterly publication had been secured in the financial point of view. 
Increased activity was alse marked in every other branch of the Society's 
operations. The President in remarking on these facts, was forced, 
however, to express his regret for the want of organization and concen- 
tration observable among Oriental scholars in this country, whose 
scattered essays, oecasionally written for periodicals, were soon forgotten, 
or lost to students by reason of their inaccessibility; whereas, if they 
were concentrated in the pages of the Society’s Journal, reference to them 
would always be easy, and an enduring reputation, would indemnify their 
authors for the loss of any fleeting advantage gained under the desultory 
course now pursued. Information of increasing value is expected to be 
collected from time to time, and published in the Journal by the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce; the finances also of the Society 
wear a satisfactory appearance. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., was elected 
to the office of Director of the Society, which had remained vacant since 
the death of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson. J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. 
M. P. Edgeworth, Esq., Sir Frederick Halliday, K.C.B., P. B. Smollett, 
Esq., M.P., Colonel Sykes, M.P., and General Sir A. S. Waugh, were 
elected to the seats in Council, vacated in succession. 
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following communications were read: 1. “ On the Metamorphic Rocks of 


the Banffshire Coast, the Sc: sce and a portion of East Sutherland.’ 
By Prof. R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S. The coast-section from Gamrie to 
Buckie was first described ; ae consists mainly of folded gneiss and grau- 
wacke sandstone and shale, with underlying quartz-rock, of great thick- 
ness, conformable, and folded with it, and seen in anticlinals at Melross, 
Banff, and Dunidich, and still more in an arch between Cullen and Buckie. 
Two folds of limestone, obscurely stratified, and not persistent, occur with 
the schists at the Burn of Boyne and Dunidich. The dykes of syenite, of 
granite, and of serpentine (Portsoy) were also pointed out in this section, 
as well as two outliers of the Old Red deposits at Dunidich and Cullen. 
The metamorphic rocks above mentioned have a predominating south-east 
dip, and the folds hang over to the north-west; but the author regards 
these strata as holding a reversed position, the gneissose and grauwacke 
strata being really the uppermost of the series, as in other parts of the north 
of Scotland. The section from the sea at Berridale, across the Scarabins, to 
Strath-Naver was next described. Here the granite of Bean-na-aiglesh 
succeeds to the Old Red Sandstone of Berridale, and is succeeded by the 
gneiss and folded white quartz-rock of the Scarabins. From the Scara- 
bins to Strath-Naver granite and gneiss alternate in laminar masses, 
dipping south-east, towards the Scarabins, here and there bearing uncon- 
formable outliers of Old Red Sandstone. In this case also the author 
pointed out that a reversed dip obtained, by which the really uppermost 
gneissose rock was made to appear lower in position than the quartzite. 
Professor Harkness further alluded to the conformability of the granite 
with the strata in this district, and to the probability of its being rather 
the result of an excessive amount of metamorphic action than of plutonic 
origin. 2. “On the Geology of the Gold-fields of Nova Scotia.” By the 
Rev. David Honeyman. (Communicated by the President.) The author, 
at the request of the Provincial Government Commission for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, made some observations on the auriferous rocks at 
Allen’s and Laidlow’s farms, near the junction of the Halifax-and- Windsor 
and the Halifax-and-Truro Railways. He found chloritic schist, with 
vertical auriferous quartz-veins, and a gold-bearing horizontal quartz-vein 
(the “barrels” of the miners) lying on the schist, and overlaid 
by quartzite and gravel. By the neighbouring railway-sections the 
chlorite-schist is seen to alternate in broad bands with quartzite, 
and to be associated with granite. The author thinks there 
is reason to believe that the quartzite may be of Lower Silurian age. 
3. “On some Fossil Crustacea from the Coal-measures and Devonian 
Rocks of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton.” By J. W. 
Salter, Esq., F.G.S., of the Geol. Surv. Great Britain. One of the 
Devonian fossils is apparently allied to the Stomapods, and is named 
Amphipeltis paradoxus by Mr Salter ; it was obtained by Dr. Dawson near 
St. John’s, where it occurred with plant-remains; another Crustacean 
fossil from the same locality is a new Eurypterus, E. pulicaris. Other 
remains of Eurypteri have been sent also by Dr. Dawson, from the Coal- 
measures of Port Hood and the Joggins ; and with these a new Amphipod 





—Diplostylus, having some characters of alliance with Zyphis and 
Brachyocelus. 4. “On some Species of Hurypterus and Allied Forms.” 


By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S., &e. After alluding to the late and com- 
plete researches on Hurypterus by Dr. Wieskowski and Professor J. Hall, 
Mr. Salter explained some formerly obscure points in its structure, and 
proceeded to describe the E. Svouleri (Hibb: ert), from the Carboniferous 
limestone of Scotland, and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Kil- 
kenny; the £. (Arthropleura) mammatus, sp. nov., from the Upper 
Coal-measures near Manchester; and £.? (Arthropleura?) ferox, 
sp. nov., from the Coal-measures of North Staffordshire. 5. “On 
Peltocaris, a new genus of Silurian Crustacea.” By J. W. Salter, Esq., 
F.G.S, &e. Of this form an imperfect individual, from the anthra- 
cite-shales (Llandeilo flags) of Dumfriesshire, was formerly described by 
the author as Dithyrocaris ? aptyc! hoides. Better specimens enabled him 
to distinguish it as a new generic form belonging to the Phy llopods, not 
far removed from Hymenocaris and Dithyrocaris. A fragment of another 
larger form, from the same locality, is described by the author as Pelto- 
caris ? Harknessi. Mr. Salter also explained his views of the relations ship 
of the palwozoic Phyl/opoda, among themselves and with the recent forms, 
and illustrated them by a diagram in which they were arranged in chro- 
nological succession. 6. “Ona Crustacean Track in the Llandeilo Flags 
of Chirbury, Shropshire.” By J. W. Salter, Es q.. F.G.S., &e. This track 
consists of numerous, short, narrow, oblique, chisel-shaped imprints, on 
the ripple-ridges of the slab; and, according to the author, it must have 
been caused by a small Crustacean with a bifid telson or prong-like tail. 
To a like agency Mr. Salter refers similar markings described by M. Bre- 
bisson as occurring in the Lower Silurian sandstone of Noron in the 
Falaise (Normandy). 

Roya Instirvution.—An interesting lecture was lately delivered at 
the Royal Institution, by Mr. Warington Smyth, “On Coal as one of the 
great Materials of British Industry,” on which occason the Duke of 
Northumberland took the chair. After remarking on the great import: ince 
of coal, socially and politically, as the chief source of the manufacturing 
superiority of this country, Mr. Smyth proceeded to consider its form ition, 
character, and geological relations. He = that though doubts were 
at one time entertained whether that hard, black, and heavy mineral 
substance could have been formed from an je matter, these doubts 
have been entirely removed by the abundant fossil remains of trees 
and plants found in the shales above and beneath the seams of coal, 
and in some instances in the fs: itself. The “coal measures,” or 
Series of strata among which coal occurs, consists of successive layers of 
sandstones and shales, or indurated clay, intermixed with occasional 
layers of coal, which v: ary in thickness from less than the eighth part of 
an inch to ten or twelve teet; few of those seams of coal that are less 
than two feet thick being at present worth the expense of working. 
In the shales above and below the coals are generally numerous fos- 
silised plants of great variety, and Mr. Smyth said that on one occasion, 
after having visited the fine collection of tropical plants at Chats- 
Worth, he descended into a coal mine, on the roof which he 
Witnessed a collection of tropical vegetation that even surpassed what 
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ter hed seen a in hours before in the Duke of Devonshire’s conserva- 
tories. In the shales underneath thick beds of coal are found abundant 
remains of a plant called “ sigillaria,” which are supposed to be the roots 
of large trees known as stigmata, many of which are upright as they 
grew, and their trunks pass through the coal into the shale and sand- 
stone above. These plants, and indeed all the fossil vegetation asso- 
ciated with coal, beloug to genera that now grow in tropical climates, 
though none of the same species are extant. ‘The accumulation of vege- 
table matter at the present day in peat bogs, Mr. Smyth observed, may 
be regarded as an illustration of the manner in which masses of vegeta- 
tion were collected during the period of the coal formation, and which it 
must be supposed were subsequently converted into coal by the action 
of heat and superincumbent pressure. ‘The fact that large fossil trees, 
apparently springing from the roots below the seams of coal, penetrate 
into the rocks above, indicates the rapid deposition of the sand and clay 
above the vegetable matter, for the strata must have been deposited 
before the still distinctly vegetable organisation was decomposed. The 
stems of trees which thus pass through the shales above the coal are 
not unfrequently the cause of fatal accidents in coal mines, for when 
the coal has been extracted, the upper parts of the fossil stems 
having lost their support, fall into the passages of the mine, and 
the men who are working below are severely injured. Mr. Smyth 
stated, that in one of the coal mines he inspected the fossil stems 
of the trees had fallen from the roof in many places, and he saw several 
still there that might fall at any moment. The relative extents of the 
coal districts in England, Wales and Scotland were marked on a large 
map; but, as Mr. Smyth observed, the superficial area gives a very im- 
perfect idea of the quantity of coal beneath, for the depths of the coal 
measures vary considerably, and the thickness and value of the seams of 
coal they contain vary much more. The depth of the Northumberland 
and Yorkshire coal measures is about 2000 feet, and the total thickness 
of the coal in the various seams is 50 feet. The coal measures of Staf- 
fordshire are 5000 feet deep, and they contain a total thickness of 100 
feet of coal; while in Westphalia and dt Starbruk the coal strata extend 
to depths of 6000 and 10,000 feet. In addition to the principal beds of 
coal which lie above the carboniferous limestone in the geological series 
of rocks, there are others of much less thickness and of minor importance, 
occasionally found below and among the carboniferous limestone, some- 
times in the second: lary strata, at nd more abundantly in the tertiary forma- 
tions. The latter kind of coal is often called wood- coal, as it is of a brown 
colour, and not perfectly mineralised, aud it contains very distinct indica- 
tions of its vegetable origin. Itis a remarkable fact that the character 
of the vegetation of the wood-coal found in Germany closely agrees with 
the vegetation of North-America, and not with that of Europe, from 
which Mr. Smyth inferred that at no very distant geological period 
Europe and America were united, for it is not probable that the vege- 
table matter could havs floated across the Atlantic and been deposited in 
Germany. It is from such facts as this that geology is enabled to throw 
light on the geography of former worlds. 

The President and Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians have 
d cards of invitation to a soirée to be held at the College on the 


evening of June 9. 
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\ TARREN IE REV. DR.—Shortly before midnight, on Friday, the 
\ 23rd instant, the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D., rector of All Souls, 
Eve ry- street, Manchester, died at his residence in Ardwick. The 25rd 

ras the birthday of his ap the well-known author of the “ Diary of a 
She Physician” and “Ten Thousand a Year.” The news of his first 
seizure reached Mr. S. Warren, Q.C., at the close of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings in the Windham case, and was the affliction alluded to at the 
time of that cause celébre. The early life of Dr. Warren was one of some 
adventure. With his father, he was taken prisoner by a French frigate 
in the time of Robespierre; and about 20 years ago he published in Bluck- 
wood's Magazine a very interesting account of his adventures, under the 
title “Narrative of a Captivity in France during the Reign of Terror.” 
He was twice married, and he is survived by Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., 
and Mr. Edward Warren, of Liverpool. 


Mr. Austin AND Mr, Hanpwicke.—In a review of Mr. Austin’s recent 
poem, * The Human Tragedy,” in Te Morning Po sty the reviewer expresses his 
surprise that Mr. Hardwicke should allow his name to appear on the title page 
of such an immoral production, whereon Mr. Hardwicke writes to the editor of 
the Post as follows: ‘ Sin,—I see in your impression of to- lay there is a notice 
of Mr. Alfred Austin’s last work, ‘The Human Tragedy,’ at the conclusion of 
which you say—‘ the general feeling x of those who venture upon its perusal 
must be one of surprise at finding the name of so res} pectable a publisher upon 
the title-page of a volume worthy only of I sy well-streat in its ante-penal 
days.’ I must beg of you to publish an exactly contrary opinion of a journal 
whose respect ability and care for domestic morals are at least equal to your own. 
A criticism in the J//ustrated London News says—‘there is not a phrase or a 
sentiment which could be said to come within a mile of the objectionable.’ This 
will perhaps be considered sufficient justitication, were justification needed; but 
I would venture to ask, would Messrs. Moxon have been warranted in refusing 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Idy Ils of the King’ on account of the sylvan sports of Merlin 
and Vivien, and so stood between the poet and the public? Or Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall, have they been arraigned for putting their name on the title- 
page of Mr. Owen Meredith’s Wi and or ‘ At the Gate,’ in ‘Serbski Pesme,” 
or to the volume of Mrs. Barrett Browning which contains * Lord Walter's 
Wite ?’—I am, Sir, yourobedient servant, Ropr. Harpwickr.—192, Piccadilly.’ 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 


\ R. HENRY KINGSLEY’S “ Ravenshoe,” which for so long a 
4 time has been running through Macmillan’s Magazine, at last 
makes its appearance in full development in three volumes. Those 
who have read Mr. Kingsley’s ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn” will not need 
the stimulus of good reports from readers of Macmillan to order 
‘‘Ravenshoe ” at once from the Library. The Rev. Arthur Pole- 
hampton relates his experiences, whilst roughing it in the Australian 
bush in a book entitled ‘* Kangaroo Land.” The late Mr. Roderick 
Flanagan’s History of New South Wales, in two volumes is out, 
embracing an account of Tasmania, New Zealand, Victoria, and 
Queensland. Mr. Flanagan died suddenly shortly after his work had 
been put to press. Mr. Fergusson’s treatise on the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus is published by Mr. Murray, and Mr. Falkener’s on 
Ephesus and the Temple of Diana by Messrs. Day and Son. Pro- 
fessor Cairnes, of Galway, has brought out at the right season a work 
on ‘* The Slave Power, its Character, Career, and Probable Designs, 
being an attempt to explain the real issues involved in the American 
Contest.” A book on ‘* Convent Life in Italy” is published by Mr. Skeet, 
and one on “ Calabria and the Liparian Islands in 1850,” by Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. Messrs. Bell and Daldy publish a trans- 
lation from the Bohemian of ‘The Adventures of Baron Wenceslas 
Wratislaw of Mitrowitz, and what he saw in the Turkish metropolis 
of Constantinople while in captivity; and after his happy return to 
his country, committed to writing in the year of our Lord, 1599.” In 
Fiction we have “ Walter Langley, or the Race of Life,” by the Hon. 
C. S. Savile; ‘*The Junior Clerk, a Tale of City Life,” by Mr. Edwin 
Ifodder; and ‘The Dull Stone House,” by Kenner Deene. Mrs. 
Wood’s * East Lynne” is out as a 6s. volume ; Mr. Saunders’s “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” in a second edition; and Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co, have added to their shilling series five novels, Miss Craik’s ‘* Lost 
and Won,” Miss Parr’s ‘* Hawksview,” Mrs. Vidal’s ‘ Florence 
Templar,” and Cousin Stella” and “ Highland Lassies.” 





The International Exhibition produces abroad, as at home, a litera- 
ture of his own, in the form of guide-books to the stranger in London. 
This species of literature has a value only asit is concise in expression 
and correct in facts. Of the guides which admirably answer 
these conditions is one published by Guillaumin and Co.,, of Paris, a 
firm noted for its publications connected with the science of political 
economy. ‘The present little work bears the title, “Guide 2 Londres 
et aux Environs et &]’Exposition Universelle de 1862,” &c. : and even 
the Englishman from the provinces who understands the French lan- 
guage would find it useful, as it is furnished with an excellent map of 
London, divided by intersecting lines at right angles into square miles, 
and each area of a square mile is so well indicated by marginal letters, 
that the public edifices and places of interest contained within it can 
be traced in a moment through the aid of an admirable 
index, constructed on a novel and useful principle, from which index- 
makers may derive a hint. Throughout the descriptive portion of 
the volume the name of every place or building mentioned is 
followed by the letter and cypher indicating its position on the 
map. This also is a novel feature in a guide-book, and must 
save the visitor much time, and enable him to reach the object he 
wishes to visit, without the attendance of that sometimes expensive 
attendant—a living guide. The small volume is further provided with 
handy tables of money, weights, measures, &.—English denomina- 
tions being 1educed to equivalent French denominations—a table of 
custom-house duties, and a variety of mercantile and commercial 
information, very accurate, which must be very serviceable to French- 
men, and which we suspect could have been supplied by few French- 
men or Englishment better qualified than the editor or editors Messrs. 
Guillaumin and Co. must bave engaged. There is an interesting 
chapter headed, ** Manners, Customs,” &c., which shows that the 

writer must know us better than many of shis countrymen. He ob- 
serves, for example: ; ; 

_ One of the most deeply-rooted prejudices, and the most universally accepted, 
is that which accuses the Minglish people of being phlegmatic, morose, stiff, and 
haughty; the contrary assertion has nearly the air of a paradox; but we should 
have great pleasure in maiutaining it, if our space permitted our entering upoa 
a discussion of such gravity, Another prejudice, not less widely-spread, main- 
tains that spleen is almost a universal malady in England, and the cause of 
numerous suicides. To refute this erroneous idea, it suilices to say that the 
visitor may pass years on the other side of the Channel without ever hearing 
the word spleen pronounced; and, on the other hand, the “ Annuaire de l’Eco- 
nomie politique ” informs us that, in 1858, there had been 3903 suicides in 
France, whilst in England there had been but 1240; now, respect being had to the 
difference of the two populations, this calculation proves that for one Frenchman 
in 9224, who puts an end to his happy existence, there is found only one 
Englishman in 16,129, who is tempted to abridge, by his own hands, his 
miserable days. 

“ WINIFRED's WoornG,” a novel in one volume, by Miss Georgiana M. 
Craik, is in preparation, by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Patrick Epwarp Dove, formerly editor of the Glasgow Commonwealth, 
and author of various political and metaphysical works, is about to emigrate to 

Port Natal, and was entertained last week ata public dinner in Glasgow, at 
which Professor Blackie officiated as croupier, and made three short and charac- 
teristic speeches, A purse of 200 guineas was presented to Mr. Dove. 








Tue REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, annotated by his daughter, Mrs. Cheyne, will be published in 
a few davs, by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Miss Evans, the authoress of ‘“ Adam Bede,” will commence a new novel in 
the July number of the Cornhill Magazine. 

Dr. CHARLES Mackay, it is said, has taken Mr. Russell's place as cor- 
respondent to the 7imes at the seat of war in America. 

Caprarin HEwert’s work on the European Settlements on the West Coast of 
Africa will be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall next week. 

Mrs. Boaz is preparing a Life of her late husband, the Rev. Thomas Boaz, 
LL.D., of Calcutta. 

Mr. Ruski returns to his discussion of the Political Economy of Art, in the 
June number of Fraser's Magazine. ; 

Tue Firsr Vouume of Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘System of Philosophy,” for 
some time past in course of serial issue to subscribers, is now nearly complete, 
and will be published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate early in June. 

Mr. G. A. Sava will give a public reading from his works, at the Whitting- 
ton Club, on Monday evening, 16th June. ‘The pieces he has selected are the 
Story of the Journeyman Carpenter, Poor Robin Redbreast, and the Perfidy of 
Captain Slyboots. 

Tue Report of the Lancet Commission on the Influence of Railway Travel- 
ling on Pablic Health ig about to be published as a shilling volume by Mr. 
Hardwicke. 

A Liprary Eprtron, in four volumes, of the Life and complete Works of the 
late Rey. Edward Williams, D.D., first president of Rotherham College, is in 
preparation, and will be published by Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. Ricuanp Garnett, of the British Museum, is the editor of the forth- 
coming Poetic and Epistolary Relics of Shelley, The volume will likely be 
published by Messrs. Moxons in the course of next month. , “ 

Mr. Huco Re1p, late Principal of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, has in the press a Popular History of the United States, which Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran will publish. saehit? 

Berroy’s “ Untversau Dicrionary,” lately reviewed in the Times, is going 
to be issued in weekly penny numbers under the title of “ Beeton’s Penny 
Dictionary.” 

Tue Apo.ocist, amonthly magazine is announced for July, whose purpose 
will be to resist the attacks of Atheists and Mormons on Christianity. 

Tus PorticaL Works or WiLL1AM Litucow, the traveller, with the addi- 
tion of several unpublished pieces, edited by Mr. Maidment, will be published 
shortly by Mr. Stevenson, the antiquarian bookseller of Edinburgh. at 

Mr. Horace Weny, author of ‘ Mysteries of Life, Death, aud Futurity, 
has just ready for publication, a new volume, entitled ‘* Predictions Realised in 
Modern Times.” 

Dr. T. L. Prison has in the press a work on ‘ Phosphorescence in Natural 
Objects; or, the Spontaneous Emission of Light from Minerals, Plants, and 
Animals.” It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., with numerous 
illustrations, , 

A HALFPENNY London Daily Mercury has been started, and is selling by little 
bovs in the streets. It isa small sheet of four pages, and is meagrely stocked 
with news, and is without any definite character or purpose. 

“Tue Lapis or Loven-Leicu,” a novel in three volumes, by the author of 
“‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” is announced for June by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Mr. Tuomas Suorren. the Secretary of the Working Men’s College, Great 
Ormond-street, has nearly ready ‘“*A Book of English Prose,” selected trom 
recent and living authors. It will be a companion volume to his ‘‘ Book of 
English Poetry,” and will be published like it, by Mr. Allman, of Holborn-hill. 

Mr. S. R. T. Mayer's short tale, entitled ‘The Scarlet Fragment,” pub- 
lished in the Bristol Mercury in 1860, is about to be republished separately in a 
cheap form, by Messrs. Ii. Collings and Co., of Fetter-lane. Mr. Mayer is the 
author of a little novelette, entitled * Amy Fairfax ; or, Bearing and Forbearing 
the Lesson of Life,” pubfished in 1859, and which was, on its appearance, 
favourably noticed bv us. 

Ix rue Annus Reporr of the Government Topographical Department, 

presided over by Sir Henry James, it is stated that a proposition is under 
consideration for sending a photographer to Simancag, in Spain, to copy some 
of the despatches in cipfier deposited in the royal archives there, and which are 
supposed to relate to important events some time before and after the reign of 
Elizabeth. A method has been discovered of producing a negative impression 
on paper, from which a single copy of a deed or other document can be printed 
on parchment in permanent ink, avoiding the necessity of transferring the nega- 
tive copies to zinc or stone before printing. Sir IH. James calls this art photo- 
papyrography. It will be useful where a single copy of a document, or only 
two or three copies, are wanted. Examples of it have been placed in the libraries 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
ENGLISH STATIONERS AT THE Exuiprron.—An exhibition of stationery, to 
have any practical value, ought to be formed under the direction of some indi- 
vidual or committee, who should invite contributions, and from them select 
whatever bore on the point to be illustrated ; and if what was actually required 
were not forthcoming voluntarily, then to apply for what was lacking, and, in 
the last resort, to purchase deficiencies. For instance, if the stationers had been 
invited to compete for a prize for the best ledger, or pen, or ink, or ink-bottle, 
or wax, or pencil, or envelope, under special heads of prices and purposes, such 
a call and such an exhibition would have had a direct use and meaning. As it 
is, a small number of stationers have, in a miscellaneous fashion, obtained 
spaces, erected cases, and stocked them just as they do their show-windows. 
Some of them make a very nice appearance; but, save for the advertisement, 
we do not see what benefit can arise from the show, Many of the greatest sta- 
tioners are absent, such as De La Rue, and many cases are filled with articles 
quite insignificant and commonplace. 

In the way of mercantile stationery the display made by Messrs. Marcus, 
Ward, and Co., of Belfast, calls for special notice. The getting up of their 
account-books, whether regarded from the side of elegance or usefulness, sur- 
passes, or at least equals, the best we have seen in or out of London and Edin- 
burgh. The City stationers appear in some strength, and display all those 
charms in ledgers, cheque-books, paper, and envelopes, on which alone a jury 
of middle-aged City clerks could pronounce a,true verdict. Chief amongst 
these exhibitors we may mention Messrs. Williams, Cooper, and Co., Mead and 
Powell, A. Cowan and Sons, Jones and Causton, Goodall and Dinsdale, W- 
Brown and Co., S. W. Rowsell and Son, S. Straker and Son, and Mr. R. Bar- 
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clay. The country sends very few exhibitors of stationery. From Bristol 
there is an excellent selection sent by Messrs. Tanner Brothers; but Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and other towns, great in commercial stationery, send 
nothing. 

The trophies of wine-bottles in the Exhibition excite considerable amuse- 
ment, as who can know that they are filled with wine, and if they are, what 
idea can be formed of its quality ? What is the use of a show of wine-bottles? 
The same queries may be put with equal pertinence in Class 28, Sub-Class b, 
concerning bottles of ink. Of inks, black, red, blue, and various new colours, 
Messrs. P. and J. Arnold, Blackwood and Co., Hyde and Co., and J. Sholl of 
London, Mr. P. Cochran of Liverpool, and Mr. W. Lyons of Manchester, are 
exhibitors. To test an ink fairly requires some time for its use, some observa- 
tion of its appearance after the Japse of years, of its endurance of damp, of 
its liability to thicken, or of its colouring matter to subside when left for a time 
unshaken. Ink emphatically has to be taken on trust. Mr. Elliott, of Old 
Kent-road, is the only exhibitor of marking-ink. Dr. Collyer, of Alpha-road, 
St. John’s Wood, shows some of those solid ink pencils which have recently 
come into use, and which, with a few improvements, may supersede the Excise- 
man’s ink- bottle. 

There is some show of sealing-wax made by Messrs. G. Waterston, F. Mordan, 
and Blackwood and Co., and a few odd sticks are placed in several cases, the 
bright red relieving dull commercial colours. Mr. Mordan, of the City-road, 
makes a fair display of gold pens, pencil cases, purses, and perfumed inks, and, 
strange to say, of several bottles of gum and water, which surely might have 
given place to something better. Messrs. Johnson and Rowe, of Warwick- 
square, have filled their case with a very elegant selection of pocket books and 
purses, which it is a pleasure to look over ; only, we fear, some of the prettiest 
have come from across the Channel, Messrs. IH. Brooks and Co., of Cumberland- 
market, make an equally elegant display of inkstands, in various woods and 
styles, for library and drawing-room tables, made after that solid English 
fashion which can endure dusting and rubbing at the hands of an average 
housemaid. A profuse exhibition is made by Mr. H. Webster, of Lichfield- 
street, Soho, of travelling inkstands of all sizes, in leather, whose lids close 
on the mouth of the bottle with a cushion and aspring. Mr. E. Edwards, 
of Birmingham, sets out a fair variety of ink-bottles and crystal paper- 
weights. In what will be best described as bon-bon boxes, a dazzling array is 
presented by Messrs. Bauerrichter and Co., C. W. Bennett and Co., and 
G. E. Johns; but whilst some are unmistakeably English, we suspect the best 
are French. Messrs. J. Corfield and Son, of Farringdon-street, are the only 
exhibitors of marble-paper, and they manifest a respectable variety and 
taste, but we think they will compete at a disadvantage with what is 
to be seen in the Austrian court. Gold, silver, and foil papers are ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. Bousquet, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. McGlashan; tracing- 
papers and cloth by Mr. Bretnall and Mr. Howard; and waxed papers 
by Mr. Matthews as a substitute for tinfoil. Messrs. C. Goodall and Son and 
Messrs. J. Reynolds and Sons show some good patterns in playing-cards; and 
the latter firm some cards for the use of the blind. Messrs. Perry and Co. fill 
the lower front of their case with their aromatic elastic bands, which area 
pleasant exchange from the usual stench of mingled caoutchoue and brim- 
stone. 

In general fancy stationery Messrs. Dobbs, Kidd, and Co., W. W. Baker, 
and G. Pollard of London, Caldwell Brothers of Edinburgh, and Ibbotson and 
Langford of Manchester, make the chief appearance, but none show anything 
which calls for note. Messrs. Clements and Newling of Wood-street, City, make 
their show in drapers’ stationery. 

The pencil-makers are represented by Messrs. Banks and Co., and Mr. R. 
Wilson, of Keswick, and Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, E. Wolff and Son, 
and B.S. Cohen, of London. Mr. J. Harrington of Brixton exhibits a neat 
apparatus, with twelve blades, for pointing either slate or lead pencils, which, if 
it only will keep in order, and is cheap enough, would be a welcome companion 
in many a schoolroom and counting-house, 


TRADE NEWS. 


PartNnersuir DissoLVED.—Hayward, Payne, and Meyler, Bath, newspaper 
publishers, 

Bankrupts.—George Seeley, 30, Argyll-street, Regent-street, bookseller, 
June 11, at 11.30. 

Frederick A. Harwood, Birmingham, stationer, June 6, at 12. 

John Weston, Manchester, paper merchant, June 3, at 9.30, 

Thomas Hazard, Garlick-hill, Lower Thames-street, printer, June 9, 
at 11, 

Charles Selson Davis, Banner-street, St. Luke's, bookbinder, June 9, at 
11.30. 

Charles Curtis, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, book-clasp maker, June 9, 
at 11. 
Henry Cohn, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, compositor, June 9, at 

30. 

William Hunstock, Chesterfield, printer, July 2, at 11. 

DivipeNp.—June 18, L. and M. Cooke, Moorsley Banks, paper manu- 
facturers. 

ScorrisH SEQUESTRATIONS.—T. Wilkie, Edinburgh, bookbinder, May 28, at 
12, at Dowells and Lyon’s Rooms, Edinburgh, 

W. M‘Farlane, Glasgow, bookseller, June 2, at 12, Faculty Hall, Glasgow. 





Mr. GeorGe Stir, late proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, London Journal, 
Weekly Times, and Guide, made his appearance in the Court of Bankruptcy on 
Thursday last week, for a settlement and order of discharge. Mr. Linklater 
appeared for the assignees, Mr. Hodge, of the firm of Messrs. Spalding 
and Hodge, and Mr. Edward Hart. Mr. C. E. Lewis appeared for Mr. 
Stuf, 

The accounts are not yet filed, but are in course of preparation by Mr. Joseph 
Hart, of the firm of Hart Brothers and Hayles. The preliminary statement 
shows liabilities 60,0002. ; assets considerable. On the 15th of April an order was 
made upon the application of Mr. Linklater, that the bankrupt should file a defi- 
ciency account commencing July 1859, when the bankrupt purchased the Lon- 
don Journal, and also an account showing the profit and loss arising from the 
Guide, the Weekly Times, the London Journai, and the Morning Chronicle. ‘To 
this order may, perhaps, be attributed the delay in the filing of the accounts, 
which are reported to be very voluminous. 

Mr. Stiff was examined by Mr. Linklater in reference to a book which was 
produced in a somewhat mutilated state. Mr. Stiff said: “ The book is mine; 
it contains some of my handwriting. I do not recollect noticing that the leaves 
Were torn out until to-day. Ihave no account of moneys received and paid 
since the 8th of March last; but I believe Mr. M‘Murray has an account. I 
received some money, which I paid away—to Mr. Pierce Ezan, for instance, 
who would not go on writing unless he was paid. I was in partnership with 

















Mr. Thompson in the Morning Chronicle. The partnership was commenced in 
the month of February or March, 1861, and was dissolved in the summer.” 

A question arose as to whether certain compositors who had been employed 
on the Morning Chronicle were entitled to payment in full. It was said to be 
the usual custom in the trade to allow two weeks’ payment in lieu of notice. 

Mr. Stiff said that he thought the men were entitled to notice. He never 
stopped the paper at all. The paper ought not to have been stopped. It was a 
trick of Mr. M‘Murray to stop it. 

Mr. Orr, a compositor, claimed altogether 3/. 10s. 9d. His engagement com- 
menced on Sept. 27, 1861, and continued until about March 18. Afterwards he 
attended nightly at the office of the paper, but there was nothing todo. He 
generally walked about. ‘This state of things continued until Mr. Stiff’s bank- 
ruptey. On one occasion the printer had a sam—10s.—on account, with a 
promise of more on a future day. He attended, and saw a number of persons 
whom he did not know, and he was informed there was no money in con- 
sequence of Mr. Stiff’s bankruptcy. He had no employment during the two 
weeks following the bankruptcy, and he claimed for loss of time dur'ng the 
remainder of the first week, and for two weeks’ notice. The proof was ultimately 
admitted—1/. 4s. 9d. to be paid in full, and the rest 2/. 6s.—being the subject of 
dividend. Mr. Stiff repeated two or three times that it was a very wrong 
thing that the paper was stopped—he had nothing to do with it. Mr. Levy and 
- en were at the bottom of it. There was no doubt the men ought to 

e paid. 

Several claims were put forward by reporters to the paper, and a question 
arose as to the claim they were entitled to in lieu of notice. 

Mr. Jennings, the editor of the paper, at a salary of 5/. 5s. per week, also put 
forward a claim for salary. ‘ 

Several claims stand over for information as to the custom of the trade in 
reference to notice. 

After some further discussion, the meeting was adjourned to the 24th July 
next, at twelve o'clock. : 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
COMING SALES. 

y Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Monday, 
June 2, and following days, a small library of choice books, and the stock of a 
foreign bookseller, 

By THE Same, on Monday, June 50, a collection of State documents and 
autograph letters, principally relating to the period of Charles V. and Philip II. 


PAST SALES. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON sold off, on Tuesday last, the ex- 
tremely choice collection of priated books and illuminated manuscripts formed 
by the late M. J. Johnson, Esq., Radcliffe Observer. The sale, which consisted 
of only fifty-seven lots, realised the large sum of 1446/7. 14s. 6d. The following 
brought the highest prices: 

Hor in Laudem Beatissime Virginis Marie secundum Consuetudinem Eccle- 
sir Parisiensis; black letter, within borders of flowers, fruit, birds, insects, &c., 
in which are introduced the arms and devices of Francis I. From the library 
of Henry II. Paris, 1527. 53/. ‘ 

Chronicon Nurembergense (per Hartmannum Schedel), with upwards of 2200 
spirited woodcuts by Pleydenwurff and Wolgemut (the master of Albert Durer). 
A. Koburger, 1493. 232. 

Johannis Evangelist (Sancti) Historia et Visiones Apocalyptice; block 
book, containing furtv-seven very early engravings ou wood, with explanatory 
descriptions, also in Xylography, executed in the infancy of printing, coloured 
by hand. Circa 1450. 1272 

Sammarthanorum (S. et L.) Gallia Christiana; qua Series et Historia Archie- 
piscoporum, Episeoporum, et Abbatum Francie aucta curis Monachorum Ordinis 
Sti Benedicti; 15 vols. Paris, 1716-85. 20/. 5s. 

Spiegel der Menschlichen behaltnisze [Speculum humane Salvationis]; black 
letter, with 278 woodcuts in the stvle of the old block books, fine copy in pig- 
skin. Basel durch B. Richel, 1476. This may be regarded as the popular 
Biblia Pauperum. 31/. 103. 

Antiphonale scriptum ad Usum Ecclesix Segoviensis; a tine specimen of 
Choral Calligraphy, written in a large bold band, on sheets of vellum, measur- 
ing 30 inches by 22, and decorated with thirty-eight paintings, executed in gold 
= colours by different Spanish artists; 6 vols. double atlas folio, 1545. 
vl 

Apocalipse de Saint Jehan Levvangeliste, lequel livre traitte et remonstre les 
vices, de ce monde; manuscript on vellum, executed for the use of Margaret of 
York, sister of Edward IV., King of England, and wife of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy; largefolio. This volume, written in a Gothic Secretary 
— is decorated with seventy-nine large and exquisite paintinge. Sec. XV. 
1747. 

Biblia Latina (Kings to Esther only); finely written on stout vellum, and de- 
5 a _ five pen and ink drawings, and eight miniatures ; royal folio. Swe. 
XV. 402. 

Heures de Nostre Dame a lusaige de Rome escriptes au dict Lieu lan M.D. 
XLIX., par M. France Wydon et dediees a Messire Claude Durfe, Chevalier de 
lordre du Roy tres Chrestien et son Ambassadeur au S. Siege Apostolique, avec 
Calendrier; folio. Swe. XVI. 677. 

Hor Beate Marie Virginis, cum Calendario; written on vellum, and deco- 
rated with numerous capital letters, and with 49 miniatures, including several 
peg Trinity, and one of St. George and the Dragon. 4to. Swe. XLV.-XYV. 
910. 7s. 

Hore Beat Marie Virginis, eam Calendario; written on vellum by a Bel- 
gian Scribe. 4dto. See. XV. 55. . 

Ilore Beate Marie Virginis, cum Calendario; manuscript on vellum, written 
within arabesque borders of flowers, executed in gold and colours, having the 
calendar adorned with 24 small miniatures, and 51 large illuminations. 4to, 
See. XV., circa 1440. 142/. 

Officium Beate Marie Virginis secundum Curiam Romanam; written on 
pure vellum by an Italian Scribe, and decorated with 16 miniatures. 16mo. 
See XV. 25/. 

Psalterium Davidis, cum Canticiz, Sy mbolo Athanasii, Litaniis, &e.; written 
on vellum: a fine specimen of early English caligraphy; small 4to. Sarc. 
XIIL-XIV. 430. 

Mosis Pentateuchus, Hebraice, cum Punctis; beautifully written on vellum, 
as a roll, 47 feet in length and 44 inches in breadth. 30/. 

The following were from Arctbishop Tenison’s Library : 

Missale secundum Usum Ecclesie Sarum; a fine manuscript of the fifteenth 
century upon vellum, written by an English scribe ; folio. 33/. 

Psalterium cum Precibus: the Prayer-book of Edward I., King of England, 
executed for his own use betore he cae tothe throne; folio. 115/. Lus. 


Total, 14492. 14s. 6d. 
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QE w ING- M ACHINES. —F IN KLE, 
h 


LYON, and Co.’s new LOCK-STITCH MACHINES, 


family and trade purposes, combine all the recent seo wd 
are constructed on the a scientific principles, and 
To afford parties an oppor- 
tunity to give them a thorough trial before purchasing they 
are sent out on hire, with the privilege of keeping them if 








ment 


warranted superior to all others, 


satistactory, 


Price 8/. 10s. and 101. Show rooms, 


NRIVALLE D LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Manufacturing Company, with recent improve 
ments and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder 


Hemmer, &c. 


Is now universally preferred above every other machine fi 


family and manufacturing use, being the best for every 


scription of work from its simplicity, durability, ease, and the 
nnpanion of al 
Instructions gratis to 
every purchaser. In writing for an illustrated prospectus, 
post free, please state where this 


beauty of the work performed. Tt is the ¢ 


classes from the peeress to the peasant. 


which will be forwarded 
advertisement he as been seen. 
Offices and Sale oe 1 
Manufacturers of F« 2P 





AN E ENDLESS VARIETY of 
J& HAIR CRINOLINE, 


Lace, and Cambrie Petticoats, from 4s. 6d. to 21s., at 
Wa. Carter's, 22, Ludgate-sireet, St. Paul's, London, I 


TO LADIES. 
" CARTER announces the completion 


Jy? mar for 


“THE SYLPHIDE,” or NTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 


Cc OR SE 
Its distinguishing propertie 








Indiarubber. 


It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men that 
ATH. 


TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DE 


and Wm. Carter's new Patent Anti-Consumy tive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 


to the public 


N.B. The “ Sylphide’’ Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 
f 


enceinte 
Engravings of the “ SylIphide,”’ 
pos 
Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’ 
VERY NEW DESIGN in 
4 FASTENING STAYS, BODICES 
Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &., 7s. 6d. to 25s. 
Ladies’ Stays of every description. 
Wm. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Pan's 








least exceptionable mode of treatment. 
tried in the vas 





value as speedy and safe curatives. 


and restored to perfect health. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of 


This excellent family medicine is the most eff 





loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and 





disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be | 


better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 


arising 


ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never 


without them. as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 


carried off by their timely use. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, oulness of sight, nervous | 
affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and 


give a bealthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 
Observe. * 





medicine. Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


medicine vendors. : Sa 
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WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'’S 


Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Fre 
DEANE _— CO., | LONDON BRIDGE, 


700. 
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DEAN vE’S a ABL oe CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
4 The following are some of the prices fo v 








purchaser. 
es -handled Knives—each blade being of the best ste 
bearing our name, and warranted: 


adis.@\|8@\8d\8)$8 
Table Knives, per doz 140/160 > 190) 230) 25 | 99 
Dessert ditto ........... | 129/120)150 180] 20) ¢ 
Per pair 
Carvers, JoOirit.....ce 41 66! 66! 76! 8 
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D* VANE and Co.’s 


be ona 
= ing articles from all the 
estab lishment, and is arranged to facititate purcl 
Ne selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, 
vate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron 
Bedding Britar nia Metal, Copper, 
Culinary Utensil , Turnery, 3rushes. Mats, &c. &c. 
‘DEANE “AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


















528, New Ox/ord-street. 





», Res cent-street, London, W. 
nt Umbrella Stand. A tasteful 
stand, with perfect Lene tv against the loss ofan umbrella. 
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Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta 


ire extreme flexibility and im- 
mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of | 


or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 


s. London, 
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FRONT- 
lid. to 21s. 
Young 


. London, F.C 


PLOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
DISEASES of the CHEST.—Affections of the lungs and 
air-passages are so prevalent in our climate, that it behoves 
every one to know, and have at hand, the means of cure, 
Holloway’s Ointinent, well rubbed twice a day upon the chest, 
while his Pills are taken internally, presents the safest and 
They need only to be 
range of disorders which afflict the repiratory 
organs, to satisfy the most incredulous of their inestimable 
Thousands have recorded 
a verdict in their fe avour, who turned to them for help when 
death loomed in the distance, but through them were saved 


. tm 
HEALTH.— 
stive remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick heade ache, 


| is beyond 


HOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,”’ upon | 
the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the genuine 
Sold by all 


HOUSE 


| € 

| kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
' 

| 


ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
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LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, ‘TABLE | 

4 GLASS, &c., &c.—An entire new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 


Ww HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
‘- ATENT STARCH 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted, 





establishment before selecting elsewhere. “For beauty and , Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. eS bas t Co., Glasgow and London. 


Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 
WHOPMMIIIUINDD sicoseceossnscncncsessessnssicctenee aaaeon 

Handsome Bronze D room do., for three lights, 
to slide, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent 
quality ..... aa 22: 

A first class, full size Mo or Lamp on star 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT for INVALIDS. 


Price ls. 6a. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
Pe w ILL of GOD to the INVALID 
Preser 













tEVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
ing Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 















with engraved globe, &c., complete.......... 016 6 HLouLston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row: and 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of th booksellers Li 
shape, and finest crystal glass. 069 
Cut wine glasses 0 8 6 | 15th edition els @ , 
em 8 - rt m, price Is. 6¢., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
Strong cut Tumble re 0s 9 in a pure bo yf : 





, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. 
TION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
eration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea 
London: H. 
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real silver. 
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¢ d f ents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many ¢€ 
01210 0. 3 ’ outh and gums. 4 portion of this great improvement 
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115 0 117 © | Surface, preventing any lodgement of food between interstices, 
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2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt bow! 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle. 
1 Sugar Sifter 
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ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12 11s. 6d. 


“ RAVENSHOK,” 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


‘ By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 






































































In a few days, price O ne Shilling, 


ON THE INFLUENCH Oi RAULWAY * TRAVELLING 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Reprinted from the Lancet. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


* 4 series of unpretending and pleasing volumes, well worth obtaining.” —DBlackwood's Magazine. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN AND REASON WHY 


SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 
Twenty Half-crown Volumes, including the Dictionary oF Datty WANTs AND Uservt KNowLeDGe, and containing | 
‘ : upwards of 7000 pages of closely-printed matter, are now pablished. | 
7, The indices, prepared with great care, alone oceupy 500 pages. A vast fund of valuable information is thus attainable, 
‘ and at a merely nominal cost. 








{ets hae 


These really useful works are so cheap, and in such general demand, that the sale has already reached upwards of | 
500,000 volumes. | 
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HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 60, Paternoster-row. 


Th (nein: th Rarv's Weekly Journal, 


(ILLUSTRATED.) 
, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
i ; * THE FOLLOWING PLAN for the Contents of Zhe Queen it will be seen | 


that the Conductors have determined to make it as complete an Engiishwoman’s Journal as is possible. It will be | 
unrivalled in its attractions as a record ah hat which is fashionable, € 





7 





avant, and ornamental—useful as a Guide and 





Companion in the Household and Domestic Circle, and as a Collection of Information and Facts. 
CONTENTS: 
4 THE QUEEN contains CHAPTERS of TRAVEL HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY and DOMESTIC 
and ADVE NTURE, SCIENCE, comprising— 
. — . Original Family Recipes, The Vivarium 
ORIGINAL TALES, by distinguished Authors, are gad F anh for agg 
given weekly. The Still-Room, a of New Inventions 
cATT > [ce Tne Nursery. r mesti 
NOTES ON DRESS, and full Accounts of Improve- et fiirds Pet Dogs, Pet | Servantsy | 
4 ments and Changes in Costumes are a permanent feature, Cats, and pets of all kinds, M arketing and Shopping, 
rit NEW PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS, with Tracings | The Aquarium, | os 
i of Shapes for “cutting out,” are given weekly; furnished by PASTIMES :—Comprising— 
; Mile. Riego, Mons. Helbrouner, and other leading Workers 1. WoMANLY EXERCISES, as— 


and Designers. 


_ . Archery, with Reports otf Riding and Driving, 
A COLOURED SHEET of the LATEST PARIS Archery meetings, Calisthenics, 
FASHIONS will be given weekly. Lawn Billiards, Skating, 
Croquet, &e. ce, &e. 


i 4 COURT NEWS will be fully and promptly reported. ®: In-poorn Games— 
i BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of PERSONS — Charades, “Questions and Answers,” 





distinguished for their talents or their social position; com- Conundrums, Jeux de Salon, 
re prising Anthoresses, Artists, Actresse s. Ladies of Rank, &c.. Chess and Draughts, we. &e. &e. 
: &c —Portraits and Biographies of the following haveappeared Conjuring, 
oa os: gal ; — tia RURAL ECONOMY for LADIES :—Comprising— 
B dy Palmerston. ‘ountess 0 rendon, ay . ' 1 "ceni 
“ 3 ar he , T ge The Garcen and the Con- Poultry Keepiag 
; Duchess of Sutherland. = | W. M. Thackeray. ies atory, Ree-keeping, ad 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862 Pigeon Rabbits, 


The Da iry andits Manage- Pet Horses, 


h will be fully noticed and illustrated, and all the objects exhi- oe =m 4 
¢ bited which are likely to be of interest toladies will be examined ment, &., ¥ va _ ond 
and described. NATURAL HISTORY —Notes and Gleanings:— 
“ ° oN CELE. comprising— 
. by dag ag ees 4E WOMEN CELE sotany, Mineralogy, 
; n Entomology, Concholozy, 
4 SONGS. Set to Music by a distinguished Composer, Ornithology, &e &. We. | 


and other ORIGINAL MUSIC for the Pianoforte. CONFIDENCES—a most interesting department, 
under which Subscribers have free scope for their Conununi- 


- 

a. 

4 LYRA DOMESTICA: the Ladies’ Poet's Corner. ations 
s 





POPULAR SCIENCE, with Accounts of New Dis- SOCIETY—Under this heading will be given letters 
from Lady Subscribers on Domestic and Social Questions, 
and Letters containing such Hints for ~ The Queen” and its 

THE LADIES’ LIBRARY: comprising Reviews of readers, as cannot be classified under any of its varivus 
all the New Novels and other Books likely to interest Ladies. epartinents. 


is > > 
a: PASIS NEWS end GOSSIP ond FASHIONABLE | aoe serena OOS eat 


INTELLIGENCE, by a Correspondent. 


coveries and Notices of Inventions suited to Domestic Use. 


ie i a ig ; : " REPORTS of LAW CASES affecting Domestic | 
ie TOWN and TABLE TALK on LITERATURE, | Servants and Housekeepers. i 
“4 Rat, Seance, 208 the Deame. BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of distinguished 


a. CHOES FROM PALL MALL, being the Gossip of = n, comprising Authors, Artists, Legislators, Men of Rank, | 


e London Fashionable Circles, 
ppetoninnraon ARY PICTURES, weekly—Sketched "A COLUMN for YOUNG READERS. 
from the Ladies’ Gallery. MISCELLANEOUS FACTS and FACETLE. 


Ria: ILL a are given constantly—not as mere pictures, but to help to elucidate the subject | 
4 treated o' 


NOTES and QUERIES, and ANSWERS to NOTES and QUERIES, are inserted under each 
department of the paper, thus opening to readers a medium of intercommunication and information on each and 
every of the subjects treated of in “ THE QUEEN.” 


exclusively d levoted to it. 


r TO CONCLUDE: Lady Readers are invited to communicate freely to the Editress their suggestions, hints, 
ng experiences, and observalions. All will have a fair hearing in the columns of “ THE QUEEN.” 


Price Sixpence.—A Copy in omy for Seven Stamps.—Quarterly Subscriptions, 
free by Post, 7s. 7d. 


OFFICE: 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


| F.R.A.S. 
| 


POLITICAL NEWS is ALTOGETHER OMITTED, as it can be best obtained in Newspapers | 


Just published, 8vo. price Is. 


HE COMPLETION of the POLITY 
of the REFORMATION the WORK of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Kev. EDWARD PHILLIS 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Surbiton. 
London: Brett and Datpy, 186, Fiesbetrest. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 
HE LEADBEATER PAPERS :— 


The Annals of Ballitore, by Mary Leadbeater, with a 
Memoir of the Author; Letters from Edmund Burke, here- 
tofore unpublished; and the Correspondence of Mrs. kh. 
Trench and Rey. bh Crabbe, with Mary Leadbeater. 

ow ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHARLES. and JOSIAH; or, Friendly Con- 
versations between a Churchman and & Quaker, 

“All the points disputed between Quakers and orthodox 
Christianity are here ably discussed, and the volume is as 
sound and learned as it is elegant in its mechanical parts, 
Apart from the Society of Friends, and their quaint opinions 
and practices, many of the topics are of permanent in- 
terest."”—Clerical Journal. 

Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 

ENGLISH RETRACED; or, Remarks, Cri- 
tical and Philological, founded on the Comparison of the 
Breeches Bible with the English of the present day. 

“In the dissertation upon the words which have been 
seleeted for explanation and comparison, the student will 


| find much learning and much practical intormution. Many 


anomalies in spelling and speaking are also pointed out.”— 


| English Churchman. 


Just published, fep. Svo. 4s. 6. 

REASONS of FAITH; or, the Order of the 
Christian Argument developed and Explained. By the Rev. 
G. 8. DREW, M.A., Author of “ Scripture Lands, ” &e, 

Lately published, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The SPIRIT of the HE BRE W POETRY. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of * The Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,” &c. 

“Jn taking leave of this valuable book, we cordially thank 
Mr. Taylor tor the pleasure it has afforded us. Its well- 
considered criticism, its grand and gorgeous style, and, 


| above all, its contagions reverence and faith, place it hish 


ge the first class of detences of the faith which vindicate 
by exhibiting the native grandeur of that truth which 
shines by its own light.”’—/atriot. 

Now ready, 8v0. 78. 6d. 

The CHOEPHORGS of AESCHYLUS, and 
—, Revised and interpreted by J. F, UAVIES, 

Esq. L.A.,, Trinity College, Dublin, 

*Mr. Davies's notes almost everywhere bear signs of ex- 
act and careful scholarship. The value of the work is con- 
siderably increased by the publication of the Scholia, which 
are illustrated by occasional explanatory notes, The work, 
so far as we have been able to discover, is remarkably free 
f.om errors of any kind.” —Critic. 

Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HOMER and ENGLISH METRE: an Essay 
on the Translating of the Iliad and the Odyssey; with a 
Literal Rendering in the Spenserian Stanza of the First 
Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. By WM. 
G. T. BARTER, Esq., Author of “ A Literal Translation, in 
Spenserian Stanza, of the Lliad of Homer.” 

Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

LAYS and POEMS on ITALY. By 
ALEXANDER FRANCIS MACKAY. 

“ Vigorous and elegant.” — Worcester Ierald. 

Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much enlarged, 
post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The ELEMEN T's of the ENGLISH LAN- 
YUAGE, for Schools and Colleges. By ERNEST ADAMS, 
Ph.D., er College School. 

Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIUM of FACTS and FOR- 
MUL.E in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS. For the 
Use of Mathematical Students. By G. R. SMALLEY, b.A., 


“ Neat, not overloaded, clearly printed."—A theneun, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 6 

A HANDY BOOK of the CHEMISTRY « 
SOILS: explanatory of their Composition and the a ice 
of Manures in ameliorating then; with outlines of the 
various processes of Agricultural analysis, Iliustrated. By 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 

“ Written in a popular style, this Handy Book displays a 
thorough ucquaintanceship with the science of soils, with 
the manures wh:ch are suitable for them, and of the generat 
character of the crops fur which they are best adapted.”— 
Leicestershire Mercury, 

Now ready, crown 8yo. 6s. € 

ADVENTURES of BARUN Wh ATISLAW 
of MITROWITZ: What he Saw in the Turkis Metropolis, 
Experiene-d in his Captivity, and on his return to lis 
country, Committet to Writing in the Year of our Lord 


| 1599 Translated from the Botemian by A, H. WRATIS- 


LAW, M.A. 
Just publistied, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The OLD FOLKS from HOME; ; or, a Holiday 
in Ireland in 1861. By Mrs. GATTY, Authoress of “ Pa- 


| rables from Nature.” 


Just published, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC. LIFE in PALESYINE. By 
| M. E. ROGERS, 
“A very charming book.” ecumonge 
Illustrated, large 8vo. ' 
BY-ROADS and BA’ TELE. -FIELDS in 
PICARDY; with Incidents and Gatherings by the Way 
between Ambleteuse and Ham; including Agincourt auc 
Crécy. ~ M. MUSGRAVE, M.A. 
ust published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
| GIFTS bee GRACES: a New Tale. By 
| the Author of “The Rose and the Lotus.” 
“An extremely well-t well-told story. "—Daily News, 


| BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, London 


| Printed and published by Jonn CROCKForD, at 10, Wellington- 
| street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of "Middlesex.— 
j Saturday, May 31, 1862, 
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